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Introduction 


For a period of 60 years between 1835 and 1895 the manufacture of straw hats 
and bonnets was the predominant industry in Middleborough. The producer of 
these articles, the Bay State Straw Works on Courtland Street, was the 
community’s largest employer in the period immediately following the Civil War, 
providing employment to hundreds of individuals both in town and throughout 
the region. Many of the operation’s workers were women, the industry offering a 
modicum of financial independence to what became known as the “straw shop 
girl.” 


Ebenezer Briggs Jr. of Lakeville first established the straw industry in 
Middleborough in the early nineteenth century. Brothers Andrew J. and James 
M. Pickens subsequently built it into a substantial industry in the course of just a 
few years in the mid-1850s, but through becoming financially over-extended they 
were compelled to sell the business. Albert Alden greatly expanded upon the 
Pickens brothers’ operation and was instrumental in residentially developing the 
neighborhood surrounding the straw works. With its 1876 consolidation with the 
Union Manufacturing Company of Foxboro, Massachusetts, the Middleborough 
operation became a constituent part of the world’s largest producer of straw 
goods which was renamed the Union and Bay State Manufacturing Company. 
Despite the collapse of that firm in 1883, straw manufacturing in Middleborough 
continued under the Bay State name until 1895. 


While the Bay State Straw Works is long gone, vestiges of the operation remain in 
the form of extant portions of the original manufactory as well as the numerous 
residential structures remaining in the vicinity of Courtland Street which were 
once occupied by the operatives and owners of the straw works. These 
architectural resources help tell the story of the Bay State Straw Works and the 
people who worked there. 


This tour explores Courtland Street and the surrounding streets, visiting the 
remaining portions of the former Bay State Straw Works manufactory, residences 
of its workers and the homes of its owners and proprietors. It is hoped that this 
small book helps provide an awareness and understanding of the history and 
development of this unique neighborhood while encouraging preservation of 
Middleborough’s past. 
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BAY STATE STRAW WORKS 


Origins of Industrial Straw Manufacturing 


As was the case with American textile manufacturing, the processes related to the 
industrial production of straw goods in the United States were developed in 
greater Providence and disseminated throughout southern Massachusetts during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, ultimately reaching Middleborough by 
the 1820s. 


The American straw hat industry 
dates to 1798 when 12-year-old 
Betsy (Metcalf) Baker (1786-1867) of 
Providence replicated an oat straw 
Dunstable bonnet imported from 
England that she had seen in 
Colonel John Whipple’s shop 
window in her hometown. Despite 
having no opportunity to unbraid a 
sample, she ultimately was 
successful in imitating the seven- 
strand plaiting she had observed. 
Sewing the plaiting into the form of 
a bonnet Metcalf inaugurated a 
business which by 1860 would 
employ 10,000 _ individuals’ in 
neighboring Massachusetts who 
produced 6,000,000 straw bonnets 
annually. 


Betsy (Metcalf) Baker Much of the origin story of American 
straw hat and bonnet manufacturing 
historically has been misreported, despite the survival of Metcalfs own account 

dating from 1858 in which she details the origins of straw plaiting. 


At the age of 12 I commenced braiding. My father, Joel Metcalf, brought home 
some oat straw, which he had just mowed, in June 1798. I cut the straw, and 
smoothed it with my scissors, and split it with my thumbnail. I had seen an 
imported bonnet, but never saw a piece of braid, and could not tell the number 
of straws. I commenced the common braid with six straws, and smoothed it 
with a junk bottle, and made part of a bonnet, but found that it did not look 
like the imported ones. I added another straw, and then it was right. An aunt, 
who resided in the family, encouraged me, while most of my friends said I 
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should never learn. She would sit and hold the braid while I braided many 
yards, thus keeping it straight and in place. 


We could not make it white by exposing it to the sun, and knowing that 
brimstone [sulfur] would whiten other things, she put some in a pan, with 
some coals of fire, and set it out in the garden; then standing to the windward, 
she held the braid in the smoke, and thus bleached it. 


I then braided all sorts of trimming, but it 
was difficult to ascertain the number of 
strands. The first bonnet that I made was 
of seven braid, with [ribbon] put in, like 
open work, and lined with pink satin. This 
was very much admired, and hundreds, I 
should think, came to see it. 


Soon after, I visited Dedham, and learned 
[i. e. taught] the ladies there, and made 
bonnets for several of them. There has been 
a story reported that I braided enough in 
the stage to defray my expenses. I did 
braid several yards, but not enough to pay 
my fare. 


After I returned to Providence, I learned 
Sally Richmond, a near neighbor, to braid 
all kinds. She went on a visit to Wrentham 
the next spring, I think, and learned them 
there. 


It has been published that they first began _ straw bonnet with trim, mid-19" century 
to braid in Wrentham, but it is a mistake. 

Mrs. John Whipple, after she was aged, 

told some one that she thought it was Hannah Metcalf who first braided; but 

this was a mistake, for she never braided. I learned them to braid from nearly 

all the towns surrounding Providence, and never received any compensation 

for it. I learned all who came to make bonnets, free of expense. Many said I 
ought to get a patent, but I told them I did not wish to have my name sent to 
Congress. 


I could easily earn one dollar per day, and sometimes one dollar and fifty 
cents, for several weeks at a time. It became a very profitable business for 
several years. 


Betsy Baker, West Dedham, Mass., Feb. 11, 1858. 
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Sao & PERRI, 
KEEPS constantly on hand, at No. 1, 
Main Street, Middleboro, all kinds of 
BONNETS, FRENCH LACE, VEL- 
VETS, SATINS, SILKS, 


AND STRAWS, 


Bonnets of all kinds Made and Repeir 
ed at short notice. 


Also, a good assortment of Mourning 
Bonnets on hand, or the same made to or- 
der at short notice. 


JUST RECEIVED 


A good assortment of Fall and Winter 
Ribbons, 
Silks, 
Satins, 
Velvet, 
and Winter 
Flowers, &e, 
Having secured the services of 
Miss 4. B. Dean, an experienced Dress 
Muker, the Ladies of Middleboro may feel 
assured of good work and gpod fitting. 
Dresses. ‘ 
All work of the kind warranted. 
lL. G. PEIRCE. 
No. 1, Main Street, 
Middleboro, Cet. 21, 1852. 


Ebenezer Briggs Jr. 


By the 1820s, the knowledge of straw 
braiding had reached Middleborough 
where Ebenezer (“Eben”) Briggs, Jr. 
(1807-1872), established the straw goods 
industry locally, despite the fact that 
according to one commentator “the 
manufacture, as well as the merchandize 
[sic] of [straw] bonnets ... is now [1825] 
reduced to a level with, if not below most 
employments”, a situation which the 
writer attributed to oversupply in the 
market. 


Briggs nonetheless recognized the 
growing popularity of and demand for 
straw headwear at this time and he 
successfully produced bonnets at his 
home for seven years in what is now 
Lakeville before relocating to the village of 
Middleborough Four Corners. Most 
importantly Briggs established a system of 
rural outwork for local residents, 
primarily women, which would long 
remain in place whereby straw was 
provided for braiding, sewing and shaping 
into rudimentary hats in private homes 
with completed articles being returned to 
Briggs for finishing. 


According to later recollections of James 
Burgess, “Eben Briggs had at one time a 
partner, Lemuel Peirce [though] the straw 
business was always run by Ebenezer 
Briggs.” It is not clear what Peirce’s 
precise association with Briggs may have 
been though the two occupied the same 


Lemuel G. Peirce, advertisement, 
Namasket Gazette, November 4, 1852 
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building at Middleborough Four Corners. Possibly Peirce may have received a 
start from Briggs. Certainly by 1852 Peirce was selling if not manufacturing straw 
bonnets independently at the corner of North Main and Wareham Streets. 


“Queer Bonnets.” — Never a bonnet was made that wasn’t queer. Mr. L. G. 
Pierce offers a good assortment, and at a fair price. This Spring-like weather 
is bringing out Spring Goods earlier than usual. 


Namasket Gazette, February 18, 1853 


The introduction of straw manufacturing was revolutionary as it permitted 
women to earn an income independent of their fathers, husbands or brothers. 
Skilled workers were capable of 
braiding up to 12 yards of fine 
Dunstable braid or 24 yards of 


coarse-grade braid in a day, earning AN 
about 3 cents a yard. Some feared ES SAY, 
this new economic independence, 

however, would shatter age-old ON. THE 


definitions of the role of women and 


: on MANUFACTURE OF STRAW BONNETS, 
one anti-feminist tract, An Essay on 


the Manufacture of Straw Bonnets CONTAINING 
(1825), railed against straw An historical account of the introduction of the 
manufacturing fearful that the manufacture, its effects upon the Employments, 


Dress, Food, Health, Morals, Social In- 
tercourse, &c. of the inhabitants of 
the several Towns in which it 


industry might offer women a degree 
of financial freedom. 


has been carried on; with 
..A great change has taken place 


in a considerable portion of our MORAL, POLITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 
country, within the last twenty- 

five years, and ... this change has, 5 iain 

in great measure, been caused by 


the introduction of the Straw ‘* He that hawks at larks and sparrows has no less 
sport, though a much less considerable quarry, than he 
Manufacture. that flies at nobler game.””—LockE. 
PROVIDENCE, 


BARNUM FIELD & CO. PRINTERS. 


The 1825 treatise, An Essay on the 1825. a 
Manufacture of Straw Bonnets, offered a 
sharp indictment of the early straw 

manufacturing industry in southern New 

England, to which the pamphlet attributed 

numerous social woes. 
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It seldom happens in civilized life that females are very productive laborers; 
and indeed, custom has rendered it inconsistent with their proper character. 
But in the instance now before us, unmarried females have been the most 
productive class of laborers in society. And in this way they became 
independent of the males, at least, in regard to food and clothing. Females, 
indeed, in most country towns, have not only been the most productive class of 
laborers for the last twenty years, but they have also been the most 
industrious. For previous to the introduction of the straw business they were 
industrious by custom; during its prosperity they were rendered so by vanity, 
or in order not to be out-done by others; and since the decline of the business, 
they have, many of them, been impelled by necessity to be industrious, in 
order to keep up their former appearances. 


The author cited an entire litany 
of “evils” he believed had been 
introduced by straw 
manufacturing including over- 
dependence on foreign luxury 
goods; late marriage; poor 
physical and mental health; 
neglect of domestic 
responsibilities by young women; 
extravagance in dress; idleness 
among men and _ even _ the 
introduction of flour, sugar, 
coffee and tea into the diets of the 
poor. Despite her ultimately 
groundbreaking role, Betsy 
Metcalf seemingly subscribed to 
these views, confiding in her diary 
that plaiting straw “is very 
injurious to the health, especially 
to work very steady.” She also 
believed that straw work had 
upset the traditional domestic 
role of women. 


Straw bonnet with satin edging and ribbon, 
mid-19" century 


The consequences I fear have been more of an injury than otherwise to the New 
England states, for girls forsook all other employments such as spinning, 
weaving and the care of a family, and because they could get more by it 
continued to persevere, by which means they have neglected a necessary part of 
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The straw bonnet manufactory of Ebenezer Briggs Jr. was located on the upper floor of the building at the 
corner of North Main and Wareham Streets (seen about 1905 behind the Glenwood range sign). The 
building survived until 1939 when it was demolished to make way for a diner. 


a female’s employment. Gentlemen say that it is almost impossible to get a girl 
to do housework in the country, they are so engaged in braiding straw. 


If he was aware of such criticism, Briggs was unmoved and the first straw hats 
manufactured in present-day Middleborough were produced by Briggs in a 
building occupied by the Nemasket Manufacturing Company as a store at the 
corner of North Main and Wareham Streets, a structure that survived at 
Middleborough Four Corners until 1939. 


Briggs’ manufacture of straw hats and bonnets, a task which typically 
commenced in June following the harvest of winter rye, was recalled in 1909 by 
James Burgess: 
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In every neighborhood there was a rye field, and from that field was cut the straw 
which was bleached and split and braided. Some of our women were so particular as to 
select the straw they wanted cut, and with brimstone [sulfur] in a barrel would bleach 
and steam their own straw and get it ready to work into hats. The strands of the braids 
were braided 3, 5, 7, 9 and 11 strands, and it was then trimmed and carted to Mr. 
Briggs and put out to be made into bonnets and hats and returned to his shop to be 
finished. In after years the sewing of the hats was done in the factory. 


As noted by Burgess the production of the actual hats and bonnets soon moved 
into centralized factories like the one Briggs conducted at Middleborough Four 
Corners utilizing straw braid produced by rural outworkers throughout the 
region. The manufactory “braid cart” delivered cut straw to these workers and 
collected coiled yards of braided straw. Following receipt at the manufactory, the 
braided straw yardage was then stitched together, trimmed, dampened and 
pressed onto a hat block or form in the desired shape of the hat or bonnet. 


Straw bonnet manufacturing initially required little capital outlay; straw was 
plentiful and could be obtained at low cost locally while relatively inexperienced 
labor could be employed in the task of straw plaiting, a simple skill that could be 
quickly learned. Because of this, several communities in eastern Massachusetts in 
addition to Middleborough developed straw bonnet industries. Straw goods 
manufacturing regionally was encouraged by organizations such as the Plymouth 
County Agricultural Society which at its 1845 “cattle show” or fair featured prizes 
for five straw bonnets including a complicated 11-strand braid and a “Florence 
straw hat (with a wide floppy brim)”. While records for Briggs’ operation are no 
longer extant, it appears to have prospered sufficiently that he termed himself a 
“Bonet maker” [sic] in an 1844 deed. 


Pickens Brothers 


In the early 1850s, James Madison Pickens (1818-1899) and Andrew Jackson 
Pickens (1818-1897) of Middleborough, twin sons of Ebenezer Pickens, in 
conjunction with William A. King (1814-1875), acquired Briggs’ straw goods 
business which they conducted under the firm name Pickens & King. Andrew J. 
Pickens had been in Briggs’ employ for some time prior to the brothers’ 
acquisition of the business. In July 1852 Pickens & King acquired Briggs’ North 
Main Street manufactory. 


As had been the case with Briggs, Pickens & King were reliant upon rural 
outworkers for the production of straw hats returned to them by means of a braid 
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cart. The term “braid cart” 


Pie KENS BROTHERS | rs 


Manufacturers of the Namasket Gazette’s 
STR AW GOO DS November 1853 description 
> of the firm’s newly-acquired 


CONSISTING OF ; 
Mens’, Youtus’ Boys’ « Inrants’ 
Messrs. Pickens & King have 


rend AR oy SB ce) just received from the builder 


JAMES. M. PICKENS, . a very fine covered wagon for 
A. J. PICKENS. t Middleboro’, Mass. siete sbusinesS 1. Coen 


braid and bonnets — having 
curtains and windows, so that 
Pickens Brothers, advertisement, Namasket Gazette, it can be entirely closed from 
March 30, 1855 the wind and weather. Two 
large panes of glass admit 
light in front, one sliding back of the other, to enable the conductor of the car to pass out 
and in. Peculiar appurtenances, convenient for their business, are connected with it, or 
can be taken off at pleasure, so as to make it a novel, but handsome and easy family 

carriage. 


vehicle. 


In June 1854, the partnership between the Pickens brothers and King was 
dissolved, with King taking work temporarily as a conductor on the New Bedford 
railroad line. The following month, the brothers acquired King’s interest and 
reorganized the firm as Pickens Brothers to continue the manufacture of straw 
hats. 


The brothers proposed producing hats on a grand scale, well beyond the capacity 
of the North Main Street building, which necessitated the construction of an 
entirely new purpose-built structure. Ground was prepared for a new shop in July 
1854 on Pickens family property on the southwest side of Courtland Street which 
was completed just before December. The three story manufactory measured 36 
by 60 feet with a 20 by 50 foot ell. Construction of the new shop was intended to 
facilitate expansion of the operation which did nearly $50,000 worth of business 
and employed 350 operatives, mostly women, in and out of the factory. “Though 
quite large”, noted the Namasket Gazette of the factory in 1856, “[it] seems to be 
thoroughly occupied.” 


In its first year of operation, Pickens Brothers produced 2,000 bonnets and 
40,000 straw hats valued at $25,000 or about $900,000 in today’s values. At the 
time, the firm employed 150 females and 8 males, but having increased the value 
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“Middleborough Four Corners” (detail) from 
Map of the County of Plymouth 
Massachusetts, H. F. Walling, 1857, showing 
the Court End neighborhood and Pickens 
Brothers straw works on Courtland Street 


of its output the following year to between $40,000 and $50,000 was advertising 
in late 1855 for an additional 30 to 40 straw braid sewers for the coming season. 
By the start of 1856, Pickens Brothers’ business was reported as “quite good”, the 
firm producing 500 hats per day with 30 women and 15 men engaged in the shop 
and numerous other operatives employed in private homes. In the shop, sewers 
stitched the braid together with one sewing machine having the capacity to bind 
300 hats daily. The production of plaster of Paris (gypsum plaster) hat blocks on 
which the hats and bonnets were shaped was added at this time, reducing 
expenses for blocking by two-thirds, while bandboxes for packing were produced 
in-house as well. Straw manufacturing was the third largest industry in 
Middleborough at the time behind the shoe and boot industry and shovel- 
making. 


The Courtland Street shop originally housed the finishing processes only. Braid 
plaited by outworkers was returned to the factory where it was tied in bundles, 
washed and reeled. The skeins were hung while damp in the smoke house where 
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pulverized sulfur was fired and the house sealed in order to bleach the straw 
braid for about 10 hours after which it was further whitened in the sun. It was 
stated by the local newspaper in May 1855 that Pickens Brothers had “the secret 
of whitening straw in a more perfect manner than can be done this side of the 
Atlantic.” For many producers such as Pickens Brothers the exact nature of the 
bleaching process remained proprietary information and was not publicly shared. 


The braid subsequently was passed through a shearing machine which trimmed 
the unbraided ends, a process formerly done manually with hand shears and later 
with a razor. Once mechanized, one man could trim approximately 4,000 yards 
of braid daily. The machine also measured the trimmed braid which was bundled 
to await use. 


The finished articles produced by Pickens Brothers were deemed to be of “the 
highest quality” and were advertised through various media including the 
Plymouth County Cattle Show where the firm was awarded a substantial $5 
premium for a case of straw hats and bonnets. Ware rooms were established on 
Pearl Street in Boston and goods were brought to Chicago for display, perhaps 
anticipatory of a move of establishing a shop in that city. Though business 
prospects in the West were appealing, the contemplated move never was realized. 
Business proved strong however, allowing the firm to expand at Middleborough 
where it was planned to double the number of operatives. In summer 1856 a 
brick bleachery building was erected and new pressing machinery installed. 


Business at the time was very much dependent upon personal connections and 
was conducted by Pickens Brothers directly with retailers rather than through the 
more traditional method of wholesaling. However the firm did also conduct “ware 
rooms” or a store at 57 Pearl Street in Boston, where goods may also have been 
sold directly to retailers rather than to wholesalers or consumers. Helping 
promote the firm was listing in the 1856 New England Business Directory both 
as bonnet manufacturers and straw goods dealers. 


In addition to manufacturing hats and bonnets, Pickens Brothers also engaged in 
custom work including the bleaching and pressing of bonnets, work that was also 
conducted in Middleborough by Zebedee Leonard. Pickens Brothers’ successful 
mastery of the bleaching process likely prompted Andrew J. Pickens in the 
summer of 1857 to launch a sideline manufacturing and marketing a bleaching 
agent known as “Pickens’ Iron Rust Eraser”. Prepared in Middleborough, the 
product was available for local consumers from J. B. & J. Shaw on South Main 
Street and was sold by Pickens directly to wholesalers. 
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ats. 


VING made exte ive preperations for doing: 
HH th “CUSTOM WORK,” and 
we take this ! ' i. 
the public peuenities that we are now prepared to 

WHITEN anv PRESS, 


Bonnetsand Hats, in the highes} style of the art. 
(> Bonnets and Hats to order. 


PICKENS BROTHERS, 


Middleboro, March. © * | QI+tf 
ee ee ee 


ner # 


Pickens’ 


[ROM RUST ERASER. 


FP UE Proprietor, having spent years in one branch 
T of the Bleaching pds Sei wateves he has di -| 
| covered the ery article every housekeeper needs for | 
the removal of [RON RUST from white clothes. It 
will doubtless come into general use as soon as its 
qualities are known. 
| 1st because it is so efficatious, restoring at once 
to their original beauty and value, articles shat have 
been soiled and completely spoiled. | 
_ 2d, Because it accomplishes the object without in- 
, Jury to the fabrics. 
| 3d, Because itis CHEAP. A Box costing 


| Oniy 25 Cents, 
will, if properly used, last a long time. 
_4th, Because it can be tried without any risk, 
, Since the money will be refunded in case of failure to 
_ answer the object. 
| (CF All the proprietor asks of the Ladies, is, that 
_they makea trial of the article, being assured that it 
will give perfect satis faction. 
Prepared and sold Wholesale, by AJ. PICKENS. 
_ Retail, by J. B. & J. SHAW, Middieboro, Mass. 
Also, by respectable Apothecaries in New England. | 
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As evidenced by _ this 
venture, the Pickens 
brothers pursued other 
commercial enterprises 
and investment 
opportunities in addition 
to straw manufacturing, 
erecting a building on 
Wareham Street near the 
corner of North Main 
Street in late 1856 which 
housed harness-maker 
Thomas Lazell in a first 
floor store front with a 7- 
room tenement above. 


James and Andrew 
Pickens also sought to 
residentially develop the 
property surrounding their 
new manufactory, offering 
nine house lots for sale in 
mid-1856 on Courtland, 
Oak and Elm _ Streets 
ranging in price from $120 
to $300 according to size. 
Though touted for their 
proximity to the amenities 
at Middleborough Four 
Corners, these parcels did 
not find a ready sale likely 
due to the economic 
depression of 1857. Again 


Advertisements for Pickens 
Brothers’ custom services and 
Pickens’ Iron Rust Eraser, 
Namasket Gazette, March 27, 
1857 and Middleboro Gazette, 
July 31, 1858 
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in January 1858, perhaps to alleviate mounting financial difficulties, the brothers 
were advertising three house lots for sale in the neighborhood of the 
manufactory. 


The early success of Pickens HH J S (8) ih, f i 
Brothers notwithstanding, 
on September 10 1857, the For Sale 


fi dissolved. Whil ; 
cee eee CREO ee Te Pickens Brothers offer for sale 9 eligi-| 

Be feng ble House Lots, located on Courtland, Oak, | 
murky, It appears that the and Eim streets, varying in price from $120 to| 


brothers may have become $300 according to size. Said lots are situated | 
financially overextended. between the Fall River, Fairhsven, Cape Cod, | 
oe and Taunton Railroad depots, and the Church- 
Beginning in 1855 the straw es, Schools, Academy, and Stores of the village | 
works property was heavily in the immediate viciaity of the Straw Works. 
encumbered by a series of For particulars inquire of 
mortgages likely contracted r PICKENS BROTHERS. 
to fund the expansion and Mid@eboro, June, 1856. 31 


improvement of the business 


operation and the brothers In an effort to generate revenue and develop their property 


abortive effort to sell house surrounding the straw works, Andrew J. and James M. Pickens 
lots in the immediate offered residential building lots for sale. The effort was not a success. 
neighborhood may have Advertisement, Namasket Gazette, June 13, 1856 


been an attempt to quickly 

acquire badly needed capital. Eventually both brothers as well as the firm would 
be adjudged insolvent with local attorney Everett Robinson being appointed 
assignee for the company. 


Despite the dissolution of the firm, the operation continued for another several 
months under the direction of Andrew J. Pickens. Goods were once more 
displayed at the Plymouth County Fair and in December 1857 the Namasket 
Gazette reported that “Mr. Pickens has made up this Fall $10,000 worth of hats. 
He has this week gone to Philadelphia, Baltimore and other cities to learn the 
state of the market and the prospect of business, and if he finds indications 
favorable his intentions are to return and manufacture $20,000 worth more.” 
Pickens’ energetic efforts did not go unnoticed and prospects for the local 
industry reportedly improved with the local newspaper noting that “the Straw 
business appears to have received a new impetus within a short time.” 


Such promise proved illusory. In autumn 1858, the beleaguered Pickens Brothers 
plant was acquired by Albert Alden (1817-1901) of Foxboro under whose direction 
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the operation would become part of the world’s largest manufacturer of straw 
goods. At the time of the 1858 purchase, the local Gazette remarked, “We wish 
Mr. Alden all possible success in this new enterprise and hope more such 
business men will appreciate our central position and take up their abode with 
us.” 

Though the Pickens brothers sold the business, they remained engaged in straw 
manufacturing. Initially following his departure from the firm, Andrew J. Pickens 
pursued a number of opportunities. He seems, however, to have failed at these 
ventures, and in 1859 was declared an insolvent debtor, his estate (including his 
South Main Street home) seized and auctioned. After having remodeled the 
building at the corner of North Main and Water Street as a grain and grocery 
store, Andrew J. Pickens returned to straw goods manufacturing and in 1860 was 
listed as “finisher of straw goods”, later serving as foreman of the press room at 
the Bay State Straw Works until the operation closed in the 1890s. At that time, 
Pickens’ brother James was employed as a “teacher of musick”, but he too would 
return to straw making. He along with his brother Andrew was listed as a “straw 
presser” in the 1865 census. James may have looked however to reestablish 
himself in the straw manufacturing business as indicated by his employment of 
about sixty women in Mattapoisett in 1867 sewing straw. Also in 1867, James 
built a store at Court End which stood opposite the foot of Courtland Street where 
Mayflower Avenue is now located. Tellingly, in 1880 James would refer to himself 
as a “retired grocer.” 


Albert Alden 


An 1888 Boston Globe prospectus of the career of Maine-born Albert Alden 
(1817-1901) provides a rather glamorized account of his earliest years. 


He was a poor boy and forced to hustle for himself when in his early teens. He went to 
live with an uncle in Randolph [Massachusetts], on a farm. Here, in his early youth, he 
developed an aptitude for trade and business that became the marked characteristic of 
his long life. With the few dollars he had earned, and saved, he bought a horse....It was 
an apology for a horse, that original investment, an old plug, and a sorry one at that, 
but it was a stepping stone to wealth. That old plug aided the ambitious, hard-working 
boy to gain a few more dollars, that went to buy a wood lot. The horse and the wood lot 
combined to get the boy into business in a small way, and next he was heard of with a 
better steed, driving a braid cart for a Foxboro manufacturer. That sufficed for a time, 
and next he is heard of as beginning straw goods manufacture in a small way for 
himself. 
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Following a period operating 
a teaming and_ express 
business between Boston, 
Foxboro and Providence, in 
1840 Alden entered the straw 
business, and worked with 
various partners for a number 
of years. About 1849 he joined 
the straw manufacturing 
business of Erastus P. and 
Oliver Carpenter which later 
merged with a number of 
other similar operations in 
Foxboro in 1853 to form the 
Union Straw Works. Alden 
remained with the newly- 
formed Union Straw Works 
until 1856, following which he 
superintended the braid 
factory at Nantucket for a year 
and a half before assuming the 
role of superintendent of 
Thomas White & Co., at 


CEP Clie Philadelphia 


Upon his’ acquisition of 
Middleborough’s straw works 
Albert Alden in 1858, Alden secured the 
services of the Pickens 
brothers’ former partner William A. King who contributed additional straw 
manufacturing expertise as well as local knowledge. King purchased a one-third 
share in the operation in November 1858 at which time the firm became known 

as Alden & Company. 


While straw manufacturing had previously required only a relatively modest 
financial outlay, production of straw goods on an industrial scale increasingly 
became capital intensive requiring heavier investment. Consequently capital was 
secured by Alden & King through investor and New York straw goods merchant 
Hiram Plummer (1813-1872) of Brooklyn, New York, who was admitted to the 
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partnership in July 1859 when he acquired a half interest in the firm, Alden and 
King retaining a quarter share each. 


Under the direction of Alden who assumed the leading role in the firm’s 
operation, the company continued to expand. A memorial piece published in 1901 
in The Foxboro Reporter noted that “from the time of this purchase Mr. Alden 
was recognized as one of the leaders in the manufacture of straw goods, at one 
time owning seven straw factories.” 


Immediately upon purchasing the 
plant, Alden expended $2,000 on 
remodeling and enlarging it. Steam 
heat was installed and a dye house 
built in an addition to the rear of the 
main building. The completed plant’s 
operational layout was documented in 
December 1858: 


In the basement, are press, tool, 
band-box, store, engine, sizing and 
blacking rooms. 


Second story contains private and 
common offices, stock, shaping, 
block, and sewing rooms. The latter 
are fitted up in superior style, with 
stuffed chairs and cherry stands. 
These are all numbered, and have 
hooks in the ante-room _ to 
correspond, where bonnets, &c., are 
left. — Also, a large case of boxes 
containing the numbers for each 
sewer. 


Straw bonnet, mid- to late 19" century. In the 1860s 
the articles produced by the Bay State Straw Works 
became increasingly more elaborate with intricately 
woven patterns and floral and ribbon trimmings. 


In the third story are overseers’ 
room, connected with hat and 
bonnet finishing rooms. 


The attic is used for drying rooms — There are two elevators for carrying all 
articles from one room to another. The whole arrangement is regarded as 
very convenient. The establishment is heated by steam. We doubt not it will 
constitute an important item in the prosperity of our place. 
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In 1916, David T. Hartshorn, a later employee of the company in New York, 
recalled the product produced at the Middleborough plant at this time. 


Alden & King, manufacturers, [about 1859] introduced a straw hat called the 


Boulevard which was one 


of the first hats made. Bonnets prevailed prior to 


the introduction of this hat which really started the revolution in ladies’ 


headwear. 


The trimmings of these bon 


nets were wide ribbons, 16-20; ruches interspersed 


row on row. Sprays of flowers were used in under brims of the old scoop hats. 
Wings, when used, were placed on the side of the bonnet. Capes fell from the 
back of the bonnet down over the neck to the shoulders. These capes were 


madeof _ silk or wide rib 


Business was sufficient to 
warrant the construction of 
yet another addition to the 
manufactory by Sylvanus W. 
Reed in the summer of 1859, 
an ell measuring 26 by 70 
feet with a partial basement. 
Though the plant was wholly 
devoted to manufacturing 
purposes, Alden was careful 
to ensure that it remained 
aesthetically pleasing. A 
correspondent for the 
Waltham Sentinel would 
note in 1876 that “all through 
the establishment there is a 
notable regard for the 
beautiful as well as comfort 
in the arrangements.” At the 
time the sewing’ and 
trimming departments where 
women were employed were 
described as “neat and tastily 
arranged.” On the exterior of 
the manufactory, land- 


bon, with three or four plaits. 


Bay State Straw Works, stereoscopic view southwest down Oak 
Street, c. 1870. Alden sought to create a pleasant and welcoming 
neighborhood for his operatives. The landscaping he had carried out 
is evidenced by the young rock maple trees lining Oak Street. 


scaping was carried out at this time with the planting of rock maples along both 


Courtland and Oak Streets. 
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By March 1860, the straw works was producing 300,000 bonnets annually, 
employing 1,000 hands, both within and outside the factory, many of them 
women engaged in home work plaiting straw or sewing bonnets for the company. 
As such the firm was a significant employer, engaging women throughout the 
region. In September 1859 one Middleborough woman was reported as being at 
Wareham “for the purpose of instructing others in their work of sewing straw. 
Some fourteen ladies are now engaged in learning the trade.” It is likely that the 
unidentified woman was acting as an agent for Alden & King which was in 
continual need of sewers, advertising for them regularly. In 1859 straw sewing 
was introduced by the firm at Assonet where the company employed some 40 
women, the first time that activity had been engaged in in that village. 


Demand for straw braid and the women required to produce it was enormous 
given the company’s manufacture of some 300,000 bonnets and hats in 1859 
(1,200-1,500 daily). Providing for the hundreds of necessary workers was an 
annual payroll amounting to $20,000 in 1860, a sum equivalent to nearly three- 
quarters of a million dollars in 2023. 


For those women who braided 
in their homes, straw was & re 
provided by the firm, 100 Gir Is Wanted ! : 


distributed in its braid carts ‘ : 
which also collected the al the Bay State Works. Those hav- 


completed yards of straw had. experience in sewing, straw 


plaiting. Imported straw from would be - preferred. 
Italy, England, Switzerland, ; ALDE y 
France and China received at EN S KING. 


the Middleborough depot near 
the Courtland Street 
manufactory was most often In order to manufacture hats and bonnets on a large scale, 

1 d. As th ith Alden & King required numerous female operatives who 
STEDIOvees Wes Te aee Nt were employed both as rural outworkers as well as sewers 
the Massachusetts straw goods and trimmers in the Courtland Street plant. Advertisement, 
industry as a whole, “the straw Middleboro Gazette, February 11, 1859 


plaits used in the manufacture 
are chiefly imported, the wages of labor being too high to afford [American- 
produced straw] at the same rate at which it can be imported.” 


Straw plaiting was often performed as a social activity with women gathering as a 
group to socialize while engaged in the work. In Bridgewater in the early 1860s, 
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twenty-five or thirty [women] younger and older, meet once a week, in the evening, 
and hold what they term a braiding bee,’ each one taking her own work, and all 
working to see how much they can braid during the evening. More than 200 yds. are 
sometimes the result of a single evening. There would be danger in this race, did we not 
remember that they were all permitted to talk while they braided. They are not 
expected to report the quantity of the latter which is done of an evening, and so they 
doubtless make the hours pass happily and profitably with pleasant conversation. 


While the largest industry at Middleborough, straw manufacturing in the 
community paled in comparison to that carried on at the center of the industry at 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, where the Union Straw Works with its branch factories 
at Medfield and Nantucket produced daily ten times the number of hats as 
Middleborough. 


Wartime Disruption 


The Civil War came to the Bay State Straw Works is a remarkable way. 


‘Tll stump any man in the room to enlist,” declared Lemuel L. Brown, when word 
reached Middleboro that President Lincoln had issued a call for troops. 


‘Tll take the stump,” responded Alvin P. Vaughan. “I’m with you,” and with this brief 
exchange of conversation they headed for the recruiting station hastily opened at 
Michael O’Toole’s tailor shop, at Main and Center sts., Middleboro 


Mr. Vaughan was following his usual occupation in the Bay State straw works when 
the above conversation occurred. He worked in the steam room, where the straw hats 
were shaped. About 11 that morning the late Albert Alden, proprietor of the firm came 
into the room and announced that troops were wanted. He said all who wanted to 
enlist might go, and would be cared for when they returned. 


‘T was not a minute making up my mind,” Mr. Vaughan says. “I left the hat I was 
working on on the block and started away to sign the roll. 


“At the station some women came to me and said, ‘What will your mother say if you go 
to war and don’t go home to see her?’ I replied, ‘Tell her I had to go and could not wait,’ 
and with that the train pulled out.” 


The factory raised a 12 by 21 foot flag on a flagstaff 32 feet above the main 
building in late April 1861 with a speech by C. C. Burnett followed by the women 
of the factory singing “America”. “We learn”, wrote the local Gazette 
correspondent, that the flag “was purchased by the members, nearly all cheerfully 
contributing, the Ladies however taking the lead in the affair. It shows they are by 
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no means destitute of patriotism. All honor to the Ladies.” For his part, Alden 
was instrumental in the April 1861 formation of the local Patriotic Union at 
Middleborough, the object of which was “to devise the best means of defense, in 


[the] present emergency.” 


Although initially greeted with enthusiasm by Middleborough’s straw workers, 
the war ultimately caused severe disruption in the industry. David T. Hartshorn, 
later manager of the firm’s New York office recalled that the war “proved very 
disastrous to the straw manufacturers and to the jobbing millinery trade in New 
York. Many houses were forced to the wall. The large houses survived by 
obtaining very long extension of time and by negotiating loans.” 


Perhaps foreseeing the 
consequences of uncertain 
business conditions at the outset 
of the war, Alden in August 1861 
sold his share of the firm to 
partner Hiram Plummer’s brother- 
in-law, Henry K. White of 
Brooklyn and returned to Foxboro. 
On the following day, August 31, 
1861, the predecessor firms of 
Plummer, Alden & Company and 
Alden, King & Company were 
dissolved by mutual consent and 
the company was reorganized as 
Plummer, King & Company by 
Hiram Plummer, William A. King 
and Henry K. White. 


The Bay State Straw Works was 
one of the manufacturers likely 
affected by continuing uncertainty 
within the market and ownership 
of the plant was_ ultimately 
conveyed three times within a 
period of nine months in late 1861 
and early 1862. In November 
1861, Plummer, King & Company 
sold the plant to William A. 


Peculiarly Sad... 4 : 

, One of the leading citizens of Middle- 
‘boro, Wm. A. King, Esq., has been: en- 
|gaged for some months, in connection 
| with another: gentleman, in perfecting ‘a 
‘new Sewing Machine which will take a 
| ong stich on one side and a short one on 
the other—peculiarly adapted for sewing 
braid. As it came to perfection’ he feared 
“by some means he should not realize the 
| benefit he had hoped in the future, and 
| this so preyed upon his mind. that reason’ 
‘became dethroned, andon Thursday his 
| friends felt compelled to place him aes | 
medical tréatment at the asylum in Taun- 

‘ton. This comes as 2 terrible blow to an 

interesting family. Mr, K. was.forsome 

time conductor on the Middleboro -& 

Taunton R. R. | 


News item reporting the adverse impact of business- 
related stress upon the mental health of partner William A. 
King. Middleboro Gazette, February 28, 1863 
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Thompson, careful to note that the conveyance included the “Boiler, Steam Pump 
— Chilson’s furnace and tank in the attic.” In July 1862 Thompson sold the 
operation to Hiram Plummer’s brother Jerome S. Plummer who in turn 
immediately sold it to Albert Alden who returned to Middleborough. Supporting 
the view that Plummer, King & Company had encountered financial difficulties is 
the designation of Jerome S. Plummer as assignee of that firm in one of the 
deeds. 


Further contributing to the challenges experienced by the firm in the first year of 
the war was King’s departure from the business under a cloud of mental illness, 
alleged to have been brought on by the strains of straw manufacturing and 
particularly his frustrated efforts to invent a device to mechanically braid straw. 


The plant that Alden reacquiredin July —[ = ¥ 

1862 was in poor physical condition as . an 
“most of the rooms [were] defaced by Q QO Y rds 
water”, a consequence of the freezing . 50, 00 a fi 
and bursting of pipes during the winter 


of 1861-62 which forced suspension of Gon ( b Domestic 1 Br aid, 


operations until March 1862. Alden 


also encountered his own economic |} Wanted at the : 
challenges following 1862. The cost of BAY &T ATE-STR AW WO RKS, 
imported straw became prohibitive late 43 : Mii dleboro,. Mass 


in the war, forcing the company to 
depend upon domestically grown rye 
straw which was bleached in such Advertisement, Middleboro Gazette & Old Colony 
enormous quantities that Scientific Advertiser, September 24, 1864 

American took notice in late August 

1864. The firm’s pressing demand for straw at this time is indicated by an 
advertisement placed that same month in which Alden sought some 950,000 
yards of straw braid, or nearly 540 miles. The difficulties involved in securing rye 
straw may have prompted Alden to cultivate it himself. The rye Alden grew on 
two to three acres of ground at Middleborough reached the remarkable height of 
nearly seven feet by the start of June 1865 at which time it was being cut for 
braiding purposes. Two years later rye cultivated by Alden was reported as having 
reached 83 inches in height. And it was not only foreign straw that brought “an 
almost fabulous price.” The cost of other supplies necessary to the straw works’ 
manufacturing processes had risen dramatically during the course of the war 
including alcohol, five barrels for which Alden paid the unheard-of amount of 
$773.30 in September 1864. 
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In the face of these difficulties, to which was added the death at sea of Alden’s 
eldest son Albert Henry Alden in early August 1862, the firm managed to operate 
with a degree of success and was described in 1864: 


In the Straw Works, at Middleboro Four Corners there are fifty ladies and an equal 
number of gentlemen working upon the hats prepared for them in the country: 
pressing, wiring, packing and sending them to customers in Boston, New York, and 
other places, where these hats and bonnets are trimmed and prepared for use. 


The company employ four gentlemen who carry straw and braid to thousands in 
[Bridgewater] and others in this vicinity, and take up the work thus prepared for them. 


The Manufacturing Operation, 1864 


While there is no record describing the precise manufacturing process employed 
at the Bay State Straw Works, an October 1864 article carried in Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine described that of the Union Straw Works in Foxboro, then the 
largest straw manufacturer in the world. The process would not have been 
dissimilar to that performed in Middleborough where braid and bonnets were 
produced by outworkers for finishing in the Courtland Street manufactory, and 
the description gives insight as to how the Bay State Straw Works may have 
operated at this time. 


We will commence our tour at the Stock Room. The counters along its sides 
are covered with piles of braid, nineteen-twentieths of which is imported 
[from Italy, Switzerland, Germany, France, England, South America and 
China]. 


We will then pass to the next, the Manufacturer’s Room. Here we are 
confronted by a long row of latticed bins, in which the braid is arranged, 
ready for the use of the “manufacturer;” or, in other words, the one who 
carries out the stock. In order to understand what is meant by “carrying out” 
as here used, it must be noticed that the building in which we have supposed 
ourselves to be is used for hardly anything else save the finishing up of the 
work, which is made ready for the finishing process in many a family 
throughout the region within twenty miles of the factory. To these families the 
braid is carried out, and after a week or so brought back in the shape of 
bonnets. 


Straw and straw plaiting which was stitched on the form of Plaster of Paris hat 
blocks utilizing South Sea cotton thread was delivered to rural outworkers by the 
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braid cart. In time, the braid cart would return, with the driver collecting the 
roughly finished articles. 


He inspects them to see if the numbers denoting the size, style of braid, and 
sewer, have been properly placed at the tip, having an eye also to the 
workmanship; gives credit on his book for the work done, and retires with his 
load to the cart for more stock....Bringing in a few pieces of braid of twenty or 
sixty yards each, with a sufficient quantity of thread to sew it and numbers to 
match, he charges the same upon her book..... 


[The braid cart returned to the manufactory’s] Receiving Room, the place 
where the bonnets are deposited after coming from the hands of our late 
companion...Workmen are engaged in sorting and registering the bonnets 
and placing them in racks, Order having thus been brought out of confusion, a 
part of the bonnets are sent to the Dye House [and some to the Bleach House]. 


The passage way to the Smoke [or Bleach] House has its unpainted wooden 
walls strangely discolored, and the further we proceed the more intensely 
comes the smell of brimstone [sulfur] to our nostrils, but on entering the 
precincts we find merely several long alley-ways, with their sides made up to 
a great extent of doors opening into large smoke closets....0n the floor [of 
each] are shallow pots of brimstone; above these, on both sides of the 
apartment, are six tiers of rope-bottomed berth-like fixtures.... 


Bleachers in white aprons smoked the bonnets for at least several hours, and 
frequently put them through this process twice. Nearby, bonnets were dipped in 
chemical solutions, the exact composition of which manufacturers kept a closely 
guarded secret. 


Following drying on pegs in the open air and sun in the drying yard, the bonnets 
were next brought to the Sizing Room where they were stiffened by being dipped 
in a thin solution of glue, with the residue being wiped off by assistants. 
Shapeless, the bonnets proceeded to the Blocking Room where each bonnet 
began 


a steady approach towards its final shape. Beside the counter which 
surrounds the room stand numerous workmen, each with several plaster 
model blocks before him. On these block the still damp bonnets are fitted, not a 
little pulling and judicious pounding being sometimes required to get them 
into shape, this being especially the case when the sewer, in disobedience to 
her rules, has allowed a carelessly formed bonnet to pass. Having been made 
to come up to the prescribed mark upon the block the bonnets are pinned there 
and set away upon numerous racks, placed over steam pipes, to dry. 
Afterward they are taken from the blocks and are ready for the next 
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operation. This room being so uncomfortably warm, the thermometer 
standing at nearly 80°, we are quite willing to quit it and seek another. 


The next in order is the Press 
Room [which was even hotter 
than the Blocking Room]. Coats 
and vests are discarded as 
burdensome, and it being a fair 
day, every window is thrown 
open. If we investigate the cause 
of this heat we shall find that it 
proceeds principally from the hot 
flats [irons] used by the many 
workmen here engaged in 
pressing bonnets, [each having 
their own specialty].... We see the 
bonnet, during the simple 
operation of pressing, passing 
through three different hands, 
the tip, head, and front being 


Plaster of Paris hat block on modern metal stand. pressed by different persons.... 
Blocks such as these were produced by the straw In each operation the bonnet is 
works in hundreds of styles and used to shape hats placed upon a special wooden 
and bonnets. During excavation for a sewer line on block, and pressed by means of a 
Alden Street in 1932, numerous discarded plaster hat peculiar machine. The machines 
blocks presumably used for fill were unearthed. are similar, however, inasmuch 


as they all consist of a kind of 
turntable, upon which the block is placed, and which moves under a flat [iron] 
of several pounds weight. This flat is pressed down upon the bonnet by the 
application of the foot to a lever, connecting by a rod with the top of the 
machine. This is the usual manner; heavy hand flats, with handles at each 
end, are sometimes substituted, however, and the bonnets pressed upon blocks 
which allow of but little turning. With surprising rapidity the experienced 
presser placed the bonnet upon the block of his machine, lays the damp cloth 
over it to prevent scorching, stands upon one foot, brings his flat to bear with 
the other, with one hand gives a few revolutions to the turn-table, with the 
other guides the flat as it smooths the bonnet, and then, with his portion of the 
work performed upon it, passes it on to undergo the next operation. Opening 
out of the Press Room, and separated from it by iron doors, is a yet hotter 
locality, the Heating Room, containing large furnaces in which numerous 
cubical pieces of iron are transformed into the red-hot cores used to hollow 
pressing-flats. 
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We will follow the bonnet, now smooth and shining, to the Wiring Hall. This is 
the pleasantest room we have yet visited.... Heretofore, in our journey through 
the factory, we have met only with men, but in the Wiring Hall we are to find 
the other sex.... The “girls” are seated in couples at peculiar work-tables, upon 
which are stands for bonnets, and in which are drawers for wire, thread, etc. 
In this room the thread-covered wire is sewn, as a stiffening, around the edge 
of the bonnet; the paper lining, to prevent the goods from sticking together 
when packed, is stitched into the crown; and a fancy ticket for price marks, 
with ... the wirer’s number at the bottom, is placed upon the side. During these 
processes, which are rapidly gone through with, the bonnet gets much out of 
shape, and has to be sent to another room for the purpose of receiving the 
final touch. Here, in the Shaping Room, it is placed upon a block, by a pinch 
here and a pull there has its symmetry restored to it, and is finally complete. 


We now proceed to the Packing Room.... During the various processes of 
manufacture, from the braid to the bonnet, one grade of goods has been kept 
entirely distinct from the other.... Every thing, in fact, with regard to the 
manufacture of the goods has been so systematized, through subdivisions of 
labor and through systems of accounts, that not only can the final cost of any 
class of goods be readily determined, but the cost of each individual bonnet 
can at once be ascertained to the fraction of a cent in any department where it 
can be found. But little else is required then in the Packing Room than to show 
customers the goods, slip the bonnets into boxes from the large pile always in 
readiness, and send them off. 


Post-War Growth 


The national economic expansion following the Civil War provided the Bay State 
Straw Works with new opportunities. In 1865 the firm relocated its New York 
offices and salesrooms to Canal Street, then situated in the center of that city’s 
retail millinery district, with salesrooms also later being located on Summer 
Street in Boston. In that same year H. K. White secured an interest which was 
purchased by Alden in 1871 at which time Alden’s son was admitted to the firm. 
In 1872, David T. Hartshorn was admitted as a partner. 


Following the war Alden embarked upon an ambitious program to create worker 
housing for some of his operatives beginning in 1866 with the construction of two 
multi-family houses in the vicinity of the straw works. By 1869 he had completed 
some nine houses. The plant itself was enlarged. In late 1868 the machine shop 
was relocated from the corner of Courtland and Oak Streets where it had 
formerly stood to a newly built shop building on the manufactory grounds. 
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Straw manufacturing was highly 
successful on Courtland 
Street in the immediate 
post-war era leading to 
efforts to establish the 
industry elsewhere 
in Middleborough. 
One abortive effort 
at Fall Brook failed 
during the summer 
of 1870 despite the 
support of the local 
press which maintained 
that “every such enterprise 
adds to our valuation, and the 

wealth of the laboring class.” About 1900, Bay State Straw Works, 1870. Barlow 
Augustus Pratt of North Middleborough recalled and Bancroft insurance map, 1877 
in the mid-1800s a man named Horton “who had 

a factory and he used to keep the women braiding and he used to come around 

and collect the straw.” 


Meanwhile, business at the Bay State Straw Works which concentrated upon the 
production of straw goods for women, girls and children, was brisk, particularly 
during the fall of 1870 when an extensive addition was constructed to its “large 
and convenient building” and three new boilers “of very nice and handsome 
finish” furnished by the Union Boiler Company of New Bedford were installed. 
Business in June 1871 was reported as being the heaviest ever which prompted 
construction of another addition to the manufactory that fall. In September 1873 
with production having reached 25,000 hats and bonnets weekly still yet another 
addition was built onto the factory to accommodate the growing business, at 
which time another new boiler was installed. This undoubtedly was the 20 
horsepower boiler mentioned in October 1874 as having been made by the Union 
Boiler Company which also supplied the Star Mill. (Other machinery included the 
10 horsepower Taunton-built engine which the boilers fueled and two Blake 
hydraulic pumps which supplied power for pressing the bonnets). Further 
construction of “extensive additions and alterations” was undertaken in 1875. 


Alden was praised for his contribution to the town’s prosperity, engaging some 
150 hands at the Courtland Street plant (which was supplemented during the 
busy season) as well as some 800 to 1,000 families regionally. The establishment 
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was noted in April 1872 by The Commercial Bulletin published in Boston as “a 
model of system and convenience, and is, during ‘the season’ especially, a busy 
hive of activity.” 


Facilitating the firm’s production were its braid carts which in November 1873 
were reported out delivering bleached straw and collecting completed straw 
plaiting for return to the factory. “We notice that the familiar wagons of the Bay 
State Straw Works are on the streets again carrying out braid”, noted the local 
Gazette, “which indicates that the managers of that institution have some faith in 
the future.” (Such activity at the time was somewhat remarkable as the economy 
was entering the first stages of what until 1929 would be known as the “Great 
Depression”). One of the company’s braid carts was possibly drawn at that time 
by Edwin O. Drew “who was a familiar figure in the team peculiar to that 
business” of straw plaiting. The firm appears to have been unaffected by the 
worsening economic climate at the time. In fact, it was noted in December 1873 
that “the manufactories in different parts of the county, heretofore stopped, are 
starting up, and the prospect for brisk work in the immediate future is 
brightening.” Some eight months later in August 1874 a new addition to the rear 
of the building on land acquired for the purpose from James M. Pickens was 
contemplated. 


Given the seasonal nature of the article the factory produced, straw hats being 
worn only during the summer months, work for employees tended also to be 
seasonal with slack periods in winter and late summer. Nevertheless, the success 
of the business witnessed the company issuing calls in December 1874 and 
December 1875 for the return of its employees, two months earlier than had been 
done formerly. The output of the factory produced by these operatives at this 
time was staggering; in 1875, the firm produced over half a million hats. 


To manufacture these articles, the plant in 1876 employed nearly 270 operatives, 
divided equally between men and young women, as well as some 1,200 women 
and girls “who are engaged sewing hats and bonnets at their homes.” A sketch of 
the Bay State Straw Works published a year earlier in The Commercial Bulletin in 
May 1875 provided a laudatory account of the company at this time. 


The works consume mostly imported stock, Italian, Swiss, and Canton 
[Chinese] with several other varieties. It is all braided ready to sew when 
bought, and it is then put out to families to sew, which gives employment to 
some 1500 families within a radius of 20 miles. They keep six teams 
constantly at work and employ in the shop some 225 hands. They 
manufacture a nice grade of straw hats, and their work cannot be excelled by 
any other factory. The goods are mostly sold in New York, but some go to 
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The post-Civil War physical expansion of the Bay State Straw Works is evident in this 1877 isometric 
view which depicts the complex from Court End Avenue. Barlow and Bancroft insurance map, 1877 


Boston. They are now making about 6,000 per day. These hats are first 
packed in pasteboard boxes which are made in the shop and are then packed 
in wooden boxes. These wooden boxes are made out of the shop, everything 
else being made in the works. The bill for boxes alone last month was over 
$2,000. They have on the premises a machine shop where they make their 
dies. Every hat has to be pressed on a metallic die and every different style has 
a different die. The amount of dies now in use will weigh about fifteen tons. 
The hats are pressed by steam power and given a pressure of 180 pounds to 
the square inch. One man tends a machine, and the time consumed in pressing 
a hat is about forty-five seconds. They use three 20 and one 10-horse boiler to 
furnish the steam. 


By the 1870s straw manufacturing was Middleborough’s most productive 
industry. As early as 1863, Alden was noted as the wealthiest individual in 
Middleborough based upon the Special Income Tax of $375.60 which he paid 
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that year. In 1876 Alden was again reported as Middleborough’s largest 
individual taxpayer and the third overall behind the Star Mill and the Estate of 
Peter H. Peirce, an indication of the wealth he accrued through straw 
manufacturing and other interests. A lengthy item entitled “Middleboro’s 
Wealth” which appeared in the Boston Daily Globe in February 1888 placed 
Alden “among the several self-made men who count their piles with six figures” 
and estimated Alden’s net worth at $300,000, equivalent to several million 
dollars today. 


In addition to his prominence 
as a local manufacturer, 
Alden was active in town and 
commercial affairs. He served 
aS a member of_ the 
committee tasked with 
building a new town hall in 
the early 1870s as well as a 
director of the Taunton & 
Middleboro Railroad, 
Middleborough Savings Bank 
and Merchants National 


Bank of Taunton. 
Additionally Alden was 
instrumental in the 


promotion of new industries 
at Middleborough. In 1873 he 
erected a brass foundry on 
Vine Street on the West Side 
which later evolved into the 
Colonial Brass Company. In 
November 1875 he was 
instrumental in the formation 
of the Domestic Needle 


Albert Alden’s wealth permitted him to indulge his fancy for breeding and racing fine trotting horses 
including “Straw Girl” and “Straw Boy”. Alden was so proud of “Straw Girl”, the dam of another of Alden’s 
horses, the bay stallion “Alneda Dix”, that he memorialized her on a stereoscopic card. The horse received 
“much attention” when exhibited at the 1878 New England Fair in Worcester. Advancing age eventually 
compelled Alden to give up his stock farm and sell his string of pedigreed horses. 
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Works Company established for the manufacture of sewing machine needles with 
a plant on Clifford Street. Alden who headed the company as president may have 
been interested in needle manufacturing given the straw works’ employment of 
needles in its work. 


Operatives 


Little is recorded of the working conditions in the local straw works. While it 
appears that straw manufacturing was relatively hazardless when compared to 
other industries in part due to the minimal use of machinery, dangerous 
situations did arise. In August 1860, Herbert Pettee was badly burned in the face 
and eyes by the exploding or blowing of some melted Babbett’s metal (a tin or 
lead-based alloy). “Dr. Jackson skillfully removed from his eyes several large 
scales of the metal, and he is now doing well.” James Weston lost a finger in 1879 
when “a very hot die, weighing several hundred pounds, fall across one of his 
hands, mashing the bones and flesh of his fingers”. 


Men engaged in the most physically demanding tasks at the manufactory, 
working as bleachers, dyers, blockers, printers, packers, teamsters, machinists, 
carpenters and firemen, among other occupations. Women were employed 
largely in sewing braid and wiring hats and bonnets. 


Although wages specifically for the Bay State Straw Works at this time are not 
known, they were likely comparable to those paid at the Union Straw Works in 
Foxboro where men received $2 a day and women $1 a day. Wages, however, 
were often subject to market variables and were at times reduced during difficult 
economic times. For instance, the company docked wages by ten percent effective 
December 1, 1884. 


Nonetheless, for many the Bay State Straw Works appears to have been a good 
employer. Throughout the company’s history many operatives remained devoted 
to the firm. Moses Tree in late 1896 was obliged to give up his position as night 
watchman “for a much needed rest, after seventeen years of faithful service, 
during which he missed but four nights at his post of duty.” Many employees like 
Tree were noted for the longevity of their employment including Galen E. H. 
Lovell who entered the straw works as a young man and remained until its 
closure in 1895. 
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Bay State Straw Works operatives and managers pictured in front of the manufactory, c. 1890. Albert Alden’s 
son, Arthur B. Alden, and the firm’s bookkeeper and clerk Joseph E. Beals are among those standing on the 
stairs. The popularity of the firm’s product at the time is apparent — nearly all those pictured wear or hold a 
straw hat. 


“Women’s Work” 


Like other industries, straw manufacturing relied heavily upon the labor of 
unskilled female workers and given its extensive business the Bay State Straw 
Works was obliged to seek this labor from throughout the region. In February 
1859 the firm was advertising for 100 girls to fill the needs of the factory. 


In those days we girls liked to do something to earn a few pennies because we 
did not have an allowance as do the children of today. One thing we did was 
to braid straw. The rye was raised on the farm and after the straw was 
prepared for our use, it was made into long, narrow strips with a small tool 
for that purpose. We sat at a table, with a bowl of water at hand and braided 
these strips into either a five or seven strand braid, which we sold for a few 
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cents a yard. As I remember, a man from the straw shop in Middleborough 
used to come ... and stop at our cousin Ellen Holmes’ who took work from the 
shop. We carried our product over there for sale and later worked into sewing 
braid ourselves (i. e. making it into hats over a block.) 


Helen F. (Ward) Ellis, Carver, Massachusetts 


Though usually successful in engaging women and older girls as sewers and 
trimmers, the company’s treatment of its female workers was frequently found 
wanting, as indicated by a letter to the editor submitted by one female operative 
who was engaged in the task of braiding straw at Plymouth. 


“Bay State Straw Works.” 


We notice in the [Plymouth] Old Colony Memorial a reference to these works. 
We hope that if Mr. Alden is a man possessing so many good qualities, he will 
instruct his agent here, not to encourage girls to work for them by holding out 
inducements which cannot be realized by the most active, also to pay the 
Plymouth girls the same wages as the Maine girls for the same work unless 
engaged as overseers. 


ONE OF THE GIRLS. 


The young woman may have been alluding to reports regarding the pay that 
might be earned from braiding straw such as the one which stated that Alden & 
King had expended $800 on payroll in January 1859. “One lady earned $26, and 
another $24, per month, others earn much less according as they are skilled in 
business.” Such wages however were typically unrealistic, even for the most 
productive of women. In 1876 it was reported that “half a cent a yard does not 
prove much of an inducement for braiding straw hats. One girl’s brother at North 
Middleboro, says he had rather spend his time setting huckleberries on end.” 


The firm’s remuneration of its female employees remained an ever-present 
potential source of friction. In February 1876, female employees’ wages were 
docked twenty-five percent, eliciting sympathy from at least one journalist who 
opined that the reduction was “a heavy cut when they didn’t get too much 
before.” In December 1885, shortly before Christmas, wages of some 200 to 300 
sewing machine girls were similarly docked at a time when wages of women 
workers were minimal and far below what a male operative could expect. So 
astonishing was the reduction that it was reported in newspapers as far away as 
New Jersey. Many were therefore surprised when in December 1884 an unnamed 
female operative who inherited $10,000 declared her intention to “keep right on 
making straw hats”. 


Al 
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The importance of women operatives to the success of the Bay State Straw Works is documented in 
this photograph of a small contingent of the Bay State’s female force from the 1870s. Not only did 
women constitute the majority of rural outworkers who had originally braided straw and sewn hats 
and bonnets, but they later worked as trimmers and sewers in the Courtland Street manufactory. A 
number of skilled women refuted the characterization as a “straw shop girl” and rose to positions of 
responsibility as forewomen in the manufactory. 


Despite low and inequitable pay, women employed by the firm were afforded 
some level of financial independence hitherto unknown. Additionally, 
employment at the straw works permitted recognition of women of talent who 
were promoted to positions of authority as overseers and forewomen, supervising 
other women in areas such as the trimming department. Additionally, factory 
work permitted women to socialize more frequently than they had in the past, 
albeit in an industrial setting. Close proximity, however, had its own drawbacks. 
In 1887 when measles broke out “to an alarming extent” in Middleborough, it was 
noted that most cases were among the female employees of the straw works, 
some 40 to 50 women being ill, with production consequently being “seriously 
interfered with.” 
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In less troubled times, visitors to operations like the Bay State noted that the 
women might be found singing while at work such as the correspondent for the 
Namasket Gazette who after touring Pickens Brothers remarked in January 1856 
that “we did not expect to be serenaded and we do not know as anything of the 
kind was intended, but we certainly heard some sweet and spirited music on the 
premises while there.” One tends to doubt, however, the later characterization 
that work in the factory for the women was always “easy” or “pleasant”. 


Workers’ Housing 


The wage issue notwithstanding, the Bay State Straw Works appears to have been 
a relatively paternal employer. Albert Alden sponsored events for employees like 
the December 1865 holiday gathering of employees in the factory packing room 
which was decorated with Christmas trees “loaded with an immense number of 
presents.” Following 
distribution of gifts 
by Alden, the party 
assembled in the 
factory’s wiring hall 
which had _ been 
cleared for “a lively 
social.” In August 
the following year, 
525 workers 
participated in a 
summer outing to 
Rocky Point, Rhode Rental receipt, Charles A. Maybry to Albert Alden, January 31, 1899. At 

Island where they the time Maybry occupied one of Alden’s rental houses, most likely on 

“behaved with great Elm Street. Employed as a shoe worker by Hathaway, Soule & Harrington, 


propriety, and had a Maybry in 1889 had worked at the straw works and boarded with Joseph 
E. Dixon. 


first rate time....” 


More substantially, Alden provided worker housing. “He was enthusiastic at all 
times in matters of public improvements, and whenever by any means, his 
townspeople could be benefited, he was ready to furnish more than his share of 
money to carry the object through.” 
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“Middleborough Four Corners” (detail) from Map of the Town 


of Middleborough, Plymouth Co., Mass. (New York: J. B. Beers & Prior to 1860, the vicinity 
Co., 1874) showing the large amount of ground occupied by a of Courtland and Oak 
greatly expanded Bay State Straw Works and the residential Streets was open field and 
development of the Court End neighborhood pine and oak woodlands 


with few houses. Albert 
Alden played a pivotal role in the area’s transformation into a working class 
neighborhood having a number of single and multi-family houses constructed to 
accommodate straw works employees. Two cottages and two larger houses were 
constructed for Alden in the summer of 1866 in the neighborhood of the straw 
works with another “cottage house” being completed on Grove Street in mid-June 
1867. Two years later the Middleboro Gazette reported that “Albert Alden is 
adding another neat dwelling house to his already attractive group near his straw 
manufactory; we wish we had more such men to build up our village and make it 
attractive to new comers, as well as pleasant to the older settlers.” The following 
year, it was reported that Alden was proposing the erection of still yet another 
house near the factory. Though Alden’s motive in providing housing which would 
be occupied by his workers may have been entirely altruistic, it should be noted 
that the properties also provided him with a secure source of rental income. In 
all, Alden appears to have constructed ten dwellings on Courtland, Oak and Elm 
Streets, in addition to a number of cottages on Grove Street. 
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ee rs Arthur B. Alden 


In 1871, Albert Alden’s youngest 
and sole surviving son, Arthur 
Bates Alden (1849-1895), joined 
the firm, eventually operating as 
proprietor and paymaster. In that 
latter role, Alden in 1890 had the 
misfortune to preside over only the 
second delay in the company’s 
payroll. “For the first time in 
twenty years a payday at the Bay 
State Straw Works in Middleboro 
was skipped last week. Arthur B. 
Alden, the paymaster, was away at 
New York and detained by a storm 
from reaching home in time. Once 
before in the history of the 
company a pay day was missed by 
an accident.” 


Following his father’s relocation to 
Middleborough from Foxboro in 
1859, the younger Alden was 
educated in Middleborough public 
schools and at Peirce Academy. In 
July 1864 Alden enlisted in the U. 
S. Army and served until November 
1864 when he was discharged for 
disability following which he completed his education in Geneva, Switzerland 
(1865-68). Alden subsequently entered the employ of his father, ultimately 
becoming a partner in July 1871 at which time the firm was reorganized as A. 
Alden & Son. 


Arthur B. Alden 


Alden had a deep interest in genealogy including that of his own family. Active in 
the civic and commercial life of the community, he later served on the 
Middleborough School Committee for three years and as a director of the 
Middleboro’ National Bank and an auditor of the Middleboro’ Cooperative Bank. 
In 1874 he wed Mary Harlow Soule, daughter of John M. and Betsey B. (Harlow) 
Soule. 
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Consolidation 


In the summer of wes 
1876 in a _ likely | ; 

move to gain access 
to wider markets, 
reduce competition, 
and avail itself of 
the most modern 
technology, the Bay 
Straw Works united 
with its competitor, 


the Union 
Manufacturing 
Company of 


Foxboro during a 
time when __ the 
troubled straw 
ee UNION STRAW WORKS. 
interests in that 2 — FOxeono Mass. nero 
town were being 
reorganized. The The main factory of the Union Straw Works at Foxboro, Massachusetts, 
merger of the Union with which the Bay State Straw Works merged in 1876. Though the 

and Bay State straw consolidation of the two firms created what was reported to be the world’s 
largest manufacturer of straw goods, the venture was ultimately 
unsuccessful. Failure of the firm, however, would allow Albert Alden to 
reacquire the Middleborough plant in 1883. 


UIE FT 


works created the 
world’s largest 
straw 

manufacturing concern with a capitalization of $500,000, $150,000 of which 
beginning in 1880 was credited to the Middleborough operation. At the time it 
was reported that the stock had all been taken by “practical men in the business.” 


The financial panic of 1873 had caused severe disruption within the straw goods 
industry and millinery trade which remained unsettled for a number of years. 
The June 1875 failure through gross financial mismanagement of Vyse & 
Company of New York, dealer in straw goods and the owner of the Union Straw 
Works, eventually resulted in a work stoppage in that company’s three 
manufactories. At the time the Union Straw Works produced 20,000 straw hats a 
day, one-third of all the straw goods manufactured in the United States and 
employed 2,500 sewing girls. 
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UNION & BAY STATE MANF’G Co, 


Sweeessors to Olrver Carpenter & Co, and A, Alden & Co. 


MANUrACTUBRES OF 


STRAW GOODS 


FOR MENS, BOYS, CIUILDAREN'S, LADIES’ AND MISSES’ WEAR. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF PALM LEAP, HARVEST LEGHORNS, INDIA PANAMA AND 
MALAGA HATS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


FACTORIES : Union Straw Works, Foxboro, Mass, and Hay State Straw Works, Middleleeu, Mase 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE, 


We deatre to call the attention of the Trade to the fact that we are the sole owners of the Corey Patents 
of Nowember Ist, 1870, No. 108,884, and January 24th, 1871, No. 111,178, aleo that of F. I. Flanagan of 
June 10th, 1803, No. IS ATS, relasued May 22e, INTT, No. 7,601, alao thoae of I. P. Paught of January dh, 
1981, Nos. 296,310, and 236,217, The adove Patents, combined together tn Anishing the brima of Manila 
and other Hata, produce a bead or wire elge, making a brim which ts durable and warranted to hold Its 
shape, All persons are hereby cautloned against making or setting any goods infringing upon thease Patents 
in any way. 

January 7, 1841, THER UNION AND BAY STATE MANUPACTURING CO, 


UNION & BAY STATE MAN'FG CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Oliver Carpenter & Co. and A. Alden & Co., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


STRAW GOODS, 


ALSO, 


FINE FUR AND WOOL FELTS, 
537 BROADWAY, 


(UP STAIRS) NEW YORK. 
FACCTVOREES * 
Union Straw Works, Bay State Straw Works, 
Foxboro, Mass. Middleboro, Mass. 


Advertisements, Union & Bay State Manufacturing Company, 1881 (top) 
and 1876 (bottom) 


With ~~ -Vyse & 
Company unable to 
satisfy its creditors, 
the Union Straw 
Works at Foxboro 
were sold at public 
auction on January 
31, 1876. Albert 
Alden and his son 


Arthur were 
present that day 
when the 


company’s assets 
valued at $750,000 
which included the 
main manufactory 
at Foxboro along 
with three 
boarding houses, 
nine single family 


houses, two 
subsidiary _ plants, 
machinery, 


patents, and goods 
in process were 
sold to William T. 
Cook for $199,000. 


Following a “long 
season of no work” 
at Foxboro, the 
merger of A. Alden 
& Company = as 
owner of the Bay 
State Straw Works 
with the owners of 
the Union Straw 


Works - William T. Cook & Company and Oliver Carpenter & Company - was 
completed on September 12, 1876. On that day the Union & Bay State 
Manufacturing Company was officially incorporated and the Middleborough 
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plant was subsequently leased to Albert Alden. Alden and Arthur B. Alden were 
named directors of the new corporation and during the six years during which 
they were associated with the Union & Bay State both would serve as officers of 
the company. 


For the Bay State ue = ee 

Straw Works, 1876 Bay State Straw Works, 

was a_ seemingly a 

favorable time to Middteboro, Mase, nnn 188 


merge. In the year YC 


preceding 

consolidation Bo ee 
(1874-75), the So 

Straw Works had Berne... 

employed 260 
hands’ in the 
manufactory and 
had outsourced 
work to 1,500 
families. The straw 
works represented 
Middleborough’s 
most — productive 
industry as 
measured by the 
value of its output 
which reached 
$415,000, some 
$15,000 more than A. Alden & Co. billhead, 1880s 

the local boot and 

shoe manufacturers, $100,000 more than Middleborough’s woolen industry and 
well ahead of the town’s box and shovel industries. Additionally local industry 
was beginning to recover from the ongoing depression. “The prospect for 
business in [Middleborough] this summer is good”, remarked the Middleboro 
Gazette. “The shoe shops are running, the Bay State Straw Works have just closed 
their spring term, the Star mills, Straw mills, Shovel Factory and Needle Works 
are full of business; and a large number of dwelling houses are being erected.” 


9 


Please compare above Statement with your books, and if any error exists advise us at once. | 


Great promise was held out for the newly formed Union & Bay State organization 
based largely upon the earlier success of the Middleborough and Foxboro 
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operations as well as the fine workmanship for which both were known within the 
straw goods industry. “The quality of the work and finish of straw goods as 
produced by the Carpenters and Aldens are matters of record, and have enjoyed 
the reputation they so well merit for over a quarter of a century” noted one 
commentator in 1877. 


The Physical Plant 


The physical plant at the time of the Bay State Straw Works merger with the 
Union Straw Works consisted of the factory, plus a pattern and paint shop and a 
brass foundry, which occupied a seven acre parcel on Courtland Street, straddling 
what would later become Alden Street. By October 1882 when a two story 
addition measuring 30 by 40 feet was constructed the plant would reach its 
fullest expansion constituting a sprawling complex of buildings including the 
main manufactory of four wings; a combined pattern-making, reeling, sewing 
and machine shop connected to the factory by a bridge; a carpenter’s shop; a 
foundry building; a number of storage buildings and smoke houses; and a store 
house for paper, waste and the enormous quantities of calcium plaster required 
for the production of plaster hat blocks, many of which are now in the collections 
of the Middleborough Historical Association. 


In the main building 
several processes were 
conducted including the 
production of hat 
blocks, sizing and 
printing, bleaching and 
dyeing, blocking and 
drying, finishing and 
the making of band- 
boxes. While _ the 


Bay State Straw Works, 
photograph, c. 1880, 
showing the stable (left), 
former wagon house 
(center) and main 
manufactory block where 
the offices were located 
(right) 
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principal articles manufactured were straw hats for women and girls, the 
production of men’s hats was temporarily introduced in 1879 as a means of 
extending the manufacturing season. 


A newspaper clipping in the collections of the Middleborough Historical Museum 
provides a glimpse of the operation at its height. Though undated it was printed 
some time after October 1879 when an addition was made to the manufactory to 
accommodate a new engine, the previous space being too small. 


The works of the firm cover seven acres of ground, the main building, which 
fronts on Courtland Street, being 36 x 36 feet. In this the packing, finishing, 
pressing and part of the blocking are done. The main building and 
connections cover 56,000 square feet of space, while 6,600 are occupied for 
the storage of goods and braid. The sulphur rooms for bleaching, which are 
outside and separate from the rest of the works, occupy 1500 feet. 


A. FRW more experienced operators on thew. | The largest separate 
Y 


i Lraw, Sewing Machines: manted at one for building is that used by 
ne work on ladies’ # 8. y those capable o ° ° 
sewing milan or chip need address letters to BAY | the sewing machinery, 
STATE STRAW WOBKS, Middleboro, Mass. e which is 96 x 71 feet, 
ae — aSudt) mh22 and has three working 


stories and a_ storage 
floor above. Some idea 


FEMALE HELP WANTED of the extent of the work 
: done here may _ be 
Aten TION, straw sewers; experienced ope- 


gathered by the fact 


Sahee tiie ene & es sted sg machine, that one party alone 
3 e YK. dress Ba State . 
Works, Middleboro, Mags. Yasnare Sag | furnished the firm last 


season nearly 4,000 lbs. 
of thread in large one- 


Following 1879 the firm pound spools. In length 
continually advertised for the thread purchased during the past year would stretch 
women skilled in the 75,000 miles. On the first floor of the department is the 
operation of Willcox & machine-shop, reeling-room, and pattern-room. On the 
Gibbs straw sewing second and third floors are the sewing machines, of 


machines. Advertisements, 
Boston Globe, December 28, 
1889, and March 24, 1883 


which 200 of Wilcox & Gibbs makes are used when the 
works are in full blast, at which time over 500 hands are 
employed. 


To furnish power for these and other operations a 30 horse-power horizontal 
engine is used, three boilers — one of 80 horse-power and two of 40 — 
furnishing steam for the machinery, heating, drying and steaming. The 
boiler-room is back of the main building and detached from it. 
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“Middleboro, Mass., Aug: 1885” (detail), Sanborn Map & Publishing Co. Limited, 1885. The yellow shading 
denotes wood frame structures. Brick structures are indicated by pink shading, while concrete structures are 


shown in green 


The machine-shop is under the charge of a practical machinist, and all repairs 
are done on the premises. There is a carpenter shop, and a foundry for casting 
dies, all the plaster blocks are made on the premises, and the dye-house has 
every convenience for mixing and applying colors. At the expiration of last 
season there were on hand 66,000 lbs. of spelter [zinc slabs for commercial 
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use] in the shape of dies, three hundred barrels of plaster had been used in 
making blocks, only to be broken up and carted off to fill up a neighborhood 
swamp [possibly Southwick Street which was described in 1857 as “low, marshy 
land”]. A number of out-buildings are used for storing braid, and there is a 
separate store-room for colored goods. There is also a band-box factory which 
turns out boxes to fit the various shaped hats which in turn [are] fitted into 
wooden cases containing from four to ten dozen each. All the bill-heads, cards, 
tags, tips etc., are done on power presses in the printing-office of the firm. 
[Novelty Job Printing Presses were used as of 1875]. 


And speaking of tags, a visitor notices at the outset that no names are known 
in the works. Each customer has a number and only the firm knows whom 
that number represents, so that each buyer’s business is confidential between 
himself and the house. 


Work within the manufactory was increasingly mechanized following the Civil War as 
noted by The Commercial Bulletin in September 1878: 


In this, as in nearly all manufacturing interests, machinery plays an active 
part, and their season of activity is much shorter than formerly. Machinery 
both for sewing and finishing now facilitates rapid production, and hats are 
made, put on the market, and go out of style well nigh in the time that the 
work was formerly left in the sewers’ hands. In respect to order and neatness, 
and wholesome rules and regulations firmly enforced, this manufactory is a 
model. 


About 1879 the decades old system of rural outwork was abandoned and 
production consolidated under the roof of the Courtland Street plant. By January 
1880 the straw works was employing some 300 individuals, the majority of which 
were women engaged in sewing hats. 


New York and Boston Offices 


The Bay State Straw Works maintained wholesale offices in both Boston and New 
York City. In the former, the firm was represented by John B. Babcock & Co. 
which, burned out of its Summer Street premises during the Great Boston Fire, 
relocated in 1877 to the newly constructed Bedford Building. Designed by 
Cummings & Sears, the Bedford Building was considered one “among the many 
spacious and elegant palaces of trade” erected after the great Boston fire. 


Following the merger of the Union and Bay State operations, Babcock continued 
to represent the new company. “The Corporation [Union and Bay State] could not 
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have selected more 
competent managers for 
their New England 
business than Messrs. 
John B. Babcock & Co., 
the senior member of 
which has been interested 
in this class of goods for 


JOHN B. BABCOCK & CO. 


Importers & Commission Merchants, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS of the 


BAY STATE STRAW WORKS, 


483 Summer St., Boston. 


Consienments solserted of goods adapted to the wants | 
of whulessle Millinery and Sinallware houses, 


JOIIN B. BABCOCK & co.,| | 30 years, and the agents 


48 Summer Street, Bostun. could not have selected a 
—— , more desirable store or 
Boston-based Babcock served as the agent for the Bay State Straw location for conducting 


Works and later for the Union & Bay State Manufacturing Company. the business.” 
The Commercial Bulletin, February 26, 1876 


A. B. Alden & Co. and the Failure of the Union & Bay 
State Company 


In 1882 Albert Alden retired from active business and the Middleborough 
operation was leased to his son Arthur B. Alden and David T. Hartshorn as co- 
partners under the firm name of A. B. Alden & Company which continued to 
operate as part of the Union and Bay State Straw Goods Manufacturing 
Company. That relationship, however, would prove short lived as the Union & 
Bay State would fail the following year. 


The collapse of the Union and Bay State Straw Goods Manufacturing Company in 
mid-June 1883 “caused the greatest astonishment, as it was the first intimation 
of any trouble.” The company had held a high credit rating in the market as it 
typically paid cash for most of its purchases. Poor sales were to blame and the 
New York Times reported that “it was believed that the company had not made 
much money during the past few years.” In fact near the close of 1881 the firm’s 
capitalization was reduced from $500,000 to $300,00. The source of the 
company’s financial woes may have originated at Foxboro as W. T. Cook & 
Company, a constituent member of the organization, also failed. 


Fortunately for the Aldens at Middleborough, they were able to extricate 
themselves from the financial difficulties of the parent company, despite their 
own experience with slack sales, the Middleborough plant operating at one point 
in 1878 just six hours a day. While the New York Times reported that the Alden 
Company were endorsers on paper to the Union and Bay State of $100,000, the 
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company was quick to make clear that “the statement that A. B. Alden & Co., of 
Middleboro, are indorsers [sic] of the paper of the Union and Bay State 
Manufacturing Company is incorrect, as their only connection with that 
corporation is simply as lessee of its real estate and machinery in Middleboro.” 
The Bay State Straw Works was also helped in weathering the crisis by its 
reputation within the trade “of being managed admirably well and with profit to 
the owners.” 


Following the collapse of 
the Union and Bay State 
Company when _ that 
corporation was looking to 
liquidate its assets, Albert 
Alden in summer 1883 re- 
acquired the 
Middleborough operation. 
While the Bay State Straw 
Works survived the 
financial debacle of its 
association with the Union 
and Bay State Company 
and its lagging sales in the 


early 1880s, the AB. Alden, freight bill blank, c. 1890. Receipts were issued on 
Middleborough operation these blanks for the cases of hats and bonnets manufactured at 
did witness a downturn in the straw works and received for shipment at the Old Colony 
business at that time, freight house on Station Street. 


though by December 1884 

under Alden’s renewed ownership it was reported that business locally was 
“livening up a little”, so much so that additional hands were employed. The report 
may have been an understatement. The Old Colony Memorial at Plymouth, in 
fact, reported that the 1884 season at the Bay State Straw Works had been its best 
ever. 


Fashion 


Increasingly the Bay State Straw Works became responsive to fashion trends in 
the millinery trade while simultaneously striving to produce trend-setting articles 
of its own. Production following the Civil War catered to changing tastes while 
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sales of its product, considered a warm weather article, were as they had been in 


the past dependent upon the approach of spring. 


The straw-hat season is later this year than usual, owing, of course, to the 
coolness of the weather; but the increased temperature of the last few days 
has driven people to this shelter. Leghorn goods do not seem to be worn much, 
and Panama is rarer than of old. Canton, English Mackinaw, Sennatte, and 
German wheat straws are the foreign braids most in demand for men’s wear. 
The domestic straws are the Canada, Vermont, and Mackinaw, - Detroit, 


Mich., being the great centre for the manufacture 


of the last named. English 


checked straws with fancy bands are very much in style. Prices rather lower 
than last year. 


The Commercial Bulletin, June 26, 1875 


Straw bonnet with silk ribbon and felt floral trim, late 19" 
century 


Despite the inability of a 
straw hat to keep a head 
warm, some __ individuals 
continued to wear them in 
cold weather. In 1897 an 
amused Middleboro Gazette 
reported the appearance of 
one in mid-November at 
South Middleborough. 
“Straw hats were reported 
called in some time ago”, 
noted the newspaper, “but 
we Saw one out recently, and 
that during a snow storm”. 


While the constantly 
changing taste in fashion 
entailed much work for 
straw works employees, it 
did also provide job security. 


Many men are employed 
in the press, smoking, 
bleaching and dye rooms. 
The dyes are cast and all 
the moulds run within the 


walls of the [Bay State Straw] works. The ever changing fashion of this world 
keeps this department busy in incessant changes and modifications — 
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illustrating the infinite significance of little things — the turning of a straw 
necessitating the complete re-casting of moulds and dyes, and an immense 
flutter among the beau monde. 


The styles for 1880, for instance, though “largely [of] the ‘mixed style,’ which 
proved quite fashionable, and otherwise not essentially different from those worn 
last season” nonetheless required the production of new plaster hat blocks and 
dies. The introduction of new styles each season, however, helped drive sales. In 
1881 the trade journal Hatter and Furrier reported the popularity of a new brim 
for the Bay State’s manila hats. “Duplicate orders are being received in all 
departments, and the outlook for a prosperous season was never more brilliant.” 


The Bay State Straw Works 

OO ss advertised its product 
through a variety of means. 
In 1876 it issued a lithograph 
of the Philadelphia 
Centennial grounds “with a 
border giving the many 
attractive styles of straw hats 
for ladies and children which 
the company have made for 
this season. Prominent 
among these’ is _ the 
Fairmount.” As early as 
Advertisement for the Fairmount 1878, the Union and Bay 
Hat, 1876. This may possibly be the State Straw Works had sought to secure a celebrity 
Uinoetabils ever beneneiie ae endorsement when it presented celebrated actress 


State Straw Works is known to have . 
cued: aithartinie. Helena Modjeska a straw hat 
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made of the finest quality French chip, the sewing of 
which, in the hands of one of the most experienced sewers in the country, took 
three entire days. The lining was of rich white silk, and the tip, of the same 
material, bore the name ‘Modjeska,’ hand-painted in a scroll encircled with 
forget-me-nots.... The shape is entirely new, of very graceful design, and is 
already one of the most popular in the market. ‘The Modjeska hat,’ as 
manufactured by the Union & Bay State Company, has adopted by the 
millinery houses of the country, and approved by the best tastes, as well as by 
its namesake. 


The Foxboro Times, March 8, 1878 
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Polish-born actress Helena Modjeska helped promote 
numerous consumer articles during the height of her 
popularity in the 1880s and 1890s. A number of items 
were named for her including caramels, bicycles, 
porcelain ware and the Union and Bay State’s Modjeska 
straw hat. The straw goods manufacturer hoped to 
capitalize on the fame of the Shakespearean actress. 


In the spring of 1885 the Bay State Straw Works 
secured an order from Paris, the center of the 
fashion world, shipping a case of hats to the 
French capital in what was believed to have been 
“the first shipment of this class of American goods 
ever made on a Parisian order.” Pattern makers 
were employed by the firm to develop designs 
which were then cast in the form of plaster of 
Paris hat blocks. For spring 1889, the firm 
produced 130 different styles of bonnets and hats, 
with new styles being “constantly added. When 
fashion has decided which few shapes are to be 
most worn of the many, there will be a brisk run 
at the factory to make only those.” 


So high was the quality of the Bay State’s product 

that frequently hats manufactured by the firm 

were sold for exorbitant amounts by the retailers who stocked them. One tale 
related in the History of the Town of Middleboro recounts the story of a woman 
who brought what she believed to be a fine and expensive imported hat which 
had become damaged to the factory hoping that it might be repaired. The straw 
works repaired it easily — it had been manufactured there. This anecdote 
underscores the high quality of the product produced at the Courtland Street 
plant. 


Fire Protection & Municipal Water 


Given the nature of the product manufactured by the Bay State Straw Works, fire 
was a natural and constant source of concern. To help minimize the potential 
damage that a fire might do the manufactory was equipped with a number of fire 
prevention devices. Throughout most of the period from the 1880s on, the factory 
had 15 casks of water and 20 pails (later increased to 30) on hand. More 
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significantly, by 1885 it had installed four fire pumps of various manufacture (2 
Blake, 1 Worthington, 1 Woodward) and 60 hand grenades, bottles or orbs of 
thin, easily broken glass filled with a liquid fire suppressant. 


Following the introduction of municipal water in 1885, the manufactory became 
substantially better protected when in 1888 a line for fire protection was laid into 
the yard of the plant at the company’s expense. By 1891 the straw works was 
piped with a sprinkler system with vertical pipes fed by the town water system 
which supplied 50 feet of 1!/2-inch linen hose on each floor. Additionally, a 
hydrant capable of being equipped with 300 feet of 1!/2-inch linen hose was 
installed on the property complementing two wells that had been sunk at the 
front of the building, one cistern located in the straw works’ wagon house and 
eventually a town triple-hydrant located at the southeast corner of Courtland and 
Oak Streets. Ever vigilant, the straw works’ management employed watchmen 
day and night to guard 
against fires, their 
movement regulated by 
Buerk and later Eco- 


jain ise sige see 


Other Insurance permitted. i i 
It is agreed by the assured that a night watchman shall be maintained on the premises. f 
Permission given to muke repairs and alterations incidental to the business, and to run machinery 
over time, to equalize work, not later than 10 o'clock, P. M., and to keep not exceeding one quart of 
benzine, in a closed tin can, not tobe kept or used near a five or artificial light, also, permission is 
~ granted for one day’s supply of rubber cement in premises hereby insured, but the manufacture of rub- 
her cement, or the storage or use of benzine, naptha, or any,uther material for same, on the premises, 
is strictly prohibitedzoymission given to use Gasoline Gas, generated by the Union Light Company’s 
Machine, the gasoline tank and generator being lucated in a concrete vault, situate 50 feet distant from 
any building covered by this policy. 


Magneto watch-men’s 


clocks. This latter 
device whose 
manufacturer urged 
“Watch your 
Watchman” ~— ensured 


that the plant’s night 
watchman was making 
his regular rounds, 
requiring him to send 


The Bay State Straw 
Works was insured in 
part by the Sun Insurance 


a The New England Insurance Exchange, having reduced the rate on property covered by this 
MM nn Betty £ Mprac Huge ¢ in bebavver 
7 


policy to,$1.20 on account of improvements,the assured is hereby credited with $272..rebate in premium. | 


Middleboro, Mass., November 10, 1888. | Company through the 
BAY STATE STRAW WORKS. local agency of T. M. 


Ryder (top). Following 
installation of a municipal 
| water line onto the straw 
works grounds in 1888, 
the company received a 
reduction of its premium 
(left). 


Agents. 


Nex 4 
cl SEONG. kote 


Insurance Co. 
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an electrical signal to a central recorder from stations throughout the building at 
specified times. 


Despite these precautions, fires nonetheless did occur periodically including one 
in mid-October 1890: “A fire broke out in the Bay State Straw Works, at 
Middleboro, one day last week, being discovered in the felting department. The 
shop department got a stream on the blaze in short order and there was no need 
of the services of the town fire department when it arrived. The damage was 
slight.” Though the straw works never experienced a major conflagration, fire 
would level its successor at the location, the Alger Box Company, in 1928. 


In order to mitigate any loss through 

fire or other causes, the Aldens were 

careful to insure their real property _ BAY STATE STRAW-WORKS. 
as well as_ personal property | 


including horses, hay, grain, straw, | 


carriages, vehicles of all kinds, A B AT DEN x Co 


sleighs, harnesses, robes, horse 
blankets, utensils, tools and weneeionine ae 


machinery. —s 
In addition to its use in fire STRAW GOODS 
protection, municipal water was in hor 

great demand by the company whose | : Ladtes, 

consumption was ravenous, the straw f° 

works utilizing nearly half of all the M. WSSES, 

water supplied by the town of a7 
Middleborough. Large volumes of Children, 
water were used in the _ firm’s , 
manufacturing processes, being 605, 607, AND 609 BROADWAY, 
utilized to wet straw being worked so a ee 
that it would remain pliant as it was SORSER OF RODSTOS STREET 


being shaped, as well as_ being 
necessary in the bleaching and dyeing 
processes and the operation of the _ 
steam presses. Because of this need, he ote RT TOM 
Albert Alden had been an advocate of ees See = 
municipal water for Middleborough 

during the 1870s when the issue had Advertisement, A. B. & Alden Company, Millinery 
sharply divided the community. Trade Review, 1889 


NEW YORK. 
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Final Years 


Towards the close of the nineteenth century changing styles and habits led to a 
decline in the demand for straw hats and bonnets. The item had always been 
considered a lower-class item and as incomes rose throughout the period, people 
turned to felt hats as a more fashionable form of millinery. In March 1891 the 
Millinery Trade Review reported that the Bay State Straw Works was “having a 
lively sale for their French chip hats in the new light colors and black. They also 
find a good market for fine Milans, plain or mixed with hair and lace braids. They 
keep adding whatever is desirable and 
novel in shapes to their lines, which now 
present a very attractive appearance and 
tempt buyers to make liberal selections. 
A number of summer specialties will be 
added shortly after recent Paris ideas.” 


The firm may have attempted to respond 
to these changing tastes — a felting 
department is mentioned in 1890 — but 
to little avail. Though it was announced 
in May 1892 that the “Bay State Straw 
Works has turned out 65,000 more hats 
this season than at the corresponding 
time last year”, the increase was not 
sufficient to offset changes in the 
millinery trade. At this time the straw 
works was producing goods to order and 
as orders for the company’s product 
declined, the company began to falter 
financially. 


Though the Bay State Straw Works’ 
collapse in October 1892 was attributed 
Straw, lace and silk hat, c. 1890 at the time to a poor season, there 
nonetheless had been underlying 

structural problems with the firm. “For 

the past six years the concern has had no capital rating and a poor credit rating at 
Bradstreet’s.” The company’s liabilities were estimated to run as high as $300,00, 

mostly in notes held by Boston banks. On October 8 assignment was made to 

George W. Stetson and Hugh B. Thomson. Despite the Middleborough straw 
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The Bay State Straw Works, photograph, c. 1901, following the cessation of manufacturing in 1895 but 
before the structure was partitioned and converted to residential use by John A. Miller 


works’ financial difficulties, some other straw manufacturers were expanding at 
the time. In spring 1893 the Plymouth straw works were enlarged with a large 
addition. 


Deeply indebted, the firm’s offer of 40 cents on the dollar was not accepted and 
Alden’s New York creditors agreed to permit the firm to continue in operation, 
likely in an effort to recoup their losses. Resumption of operations was noted 
somewhat tongue in cheek in November 1892 by the Fall River Daily Globe 
which “beg[ged] pardon for breaking in upon this awful and gloomy silence to 
remark that the Bay State straw factory at Middleboro, which went into 
insolvency a short time ago, is about to resume operations”. 
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Helping calm nerves was the Millinery and Trade Review which in January 1893 
assured its readers of the stability of the company. 


A B ALDEN & CO., 605 to 609 Broadway, are ready with a select line of latest novelty 
straw shapes for ladies, misses and children. The reputation of this old house for 
handsome work is fully maintained, and buyers are assured that every detail as to 
quality of braid and careful finish will receive close attention. The braids used by them 
are chip in all new shades, superior, if anything, to the superb goods they turned out 
last spring. Also various Swiss and Italian laces, or in happy combination. The 
[company] have secured the wool felt account of Thom & Bayley for next fall. Mr. Geo. 
W. Claflin is now with the house as salesman, and will ably assist Mr. D. T. Hartshorn. 


Though the straw works continued to 
operate for another three years and 
continuously advertised for female sewers, it 
struggled financially, and its demise 
continuously seemed imminent. Indicative 
of the company’s poor prospects was the 
October 1895 resignation of the firm’s 
bookkeeper and clerk Walter L. Beals who 
had been employed in the office of the firm 
since 1862. Resigning reportedly due to ill 
health, Beals took a job in the circulation 
department of the Youth’s Companion in 
Boston. 


The death of Arthur B. Alden in 1895 also 
contributed to the final closure of the firm, 
though his father at age 78 was still 
nominally head of the company. For some 
time prior to his death, the younger Alden 
had complained of severe headaches and 
pains in his neck “and it is thought that 
overwork unbalanced his mind.” Busily 
engaged in getting samples out for the 1896 
spring season, Alden took his own life in the 
sample room of the factory, shooting himself 
on the afternoon of December 12, 1895. 


Arthur B. Alden, obituary, Middleboro Gazette, 
December 13, 1895 
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Following Alden’s death, the straw works ceased operations. Organization of a 
stock company to be known as the Bay State Straw Works Company which was to 
be capitalized at $25,000 was explored in early January. “It is proposed to run 
100 machines at first and thus afford employment to about 200 operatives.” Such 
a reorganization, however, never occurred and the Bay State Straw Works, once 
the leading manufacturer in Middleborough, never resumed operation. Closure of 
the plant had a deep financial impact locally, occurring as it did with a similar 
shutdown of the local woolen mill. In June 1897 the local Gazette reported that 
“the assessors are finding a considerable shrinkage of values while making their 
rounds, this season, this being particularly notable in the case of the Star Mills 
property and the straw works.” 


Severely impacted were the numerous operatives who without notice were 
thrown out of work. A number found employment with other straw 
manufacturers in the region including W. H. Fisher and Edwin A. Horton who 
obtained positions in a straw 

— factory in New York. While 
W AR OVER HATS some former employees 
ore : ‘ advertised for work through 
advertisements in the local 


MIDDLEBORO MILLINERS RESENT 
CHARITABLE WOMEN’S SCHEME. 


Middleboro, Mass., May 17.—The 
somewhat aged production of a local 
Straw factory has caused a feud be- 
tween the milliners and the charitably 
inclined women of the town. 

When Albert Alden died he decreed 
that the hats and bonnets in Alden’s 
straw works should go toward estab- 
lishing a home for the aged. 

Then a plan for a big sale was made, 
when the milliners got together and 
threatened the promoters with arrest 
‘on a charge of being itinerant vend- 
ers. 

Some warm things were said by both 


_sides,but_the hats were finally taken — 


to a grocery store and placed on a 
counter, where they are being disposed 
of. 


ae 
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Gazette, straw manufacturers 
elsewhere such as E. P. Bassett 
& Sons at Franklin, 
Massachusetts, solicited 
workers in the same 
newspaper. “Wanted. We are 
in immediate need of a few 
more hand wirers and hand 
sewers on straw braid. Plenty 
of good work and good prices 
[wages] guaranteed. Board, $3 
to $5 per week” read Bassett’s 
ad. Meanwhile “preferred 
claims of the employees” were 
paid out at the law office of 
Nathan Washburn. The 


The Meriden Daily Journal [Meriden. 
Connecticut], May 17, 1901 
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absence of workers also resulted in the loss of occupants for the several 
tenements which once housed them. In August 1897 Albert Alden was compelled 
to advertise “4 good tenements, near Straw Works. All in good repair” in hopes of 
filling them. 


No immediate use was found for the sprawling physical plant which remained 
vacant with its contents intact for a number of years. During the spring of 1900, 
much of the machinery was removed from the building and sold as scrap iron, 
and a year later following Albert Alden’s February 1901 death of pneumonia, the 
remaining hats and goods in the building were donated to a group of 
Middleborough ladies who proposed auctioning the items and using the proceeds 
for the benefit of the Montgomery Home. “There were several thousand of the 
headgear, and the lot embraced all sizes and styles.” The sale of the former Bay 
State Straw Works’ remaining stock and the kerfuffle surrounding it marked a 
sad and anti-climactic ending to a once dominant industry in Middleborough. 
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Courtland Street 


Bay State Straw Works Buildings 
14 Courtland Street, 2 Alden Street and 22 Courtland Street 
(1854, c. 1870) 


These three large 
buildings on the 
west __ side of 
Courtland Street 
flanking Alden 
Street with their 
impressive deep 
bracketed —_ eaves 
are the remaining 
portions of the 
original Bay State 
Straw Works 
manufactory. Once 
adjoining wings of Bay State Straw Works, with workers and what are undoubtedly two 
the same structure of the firm’s braid carts, c.1870 

the buildings were 

relocated to their present sites and retro-fitted for residential use by John A. 
Miller following his acquisition of the former Straw Works property in 1901. 
Though all three are no longer on their original sites, the two northernmost retain 
their historic angled alignment to Courtland Street. 


STATE STRAW WORKS, 


Bay State Straw Works,1881 
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14 Courtland Street 


2 Alden Street, Courtland Street elevation. This 
was the first constructed portion of the straw 
works and dates from 1854. 


Following the closure of the Bay 
State Straw Works in 1895, the 
manufactory remained vacant. In 
1899, Brockton parties investigated 
the plant as a possible location for 
manufacturing shoes and for a brief 
time A. M. Howland of New Bedford 
manufactured electric lamps there. 


The southernmost of the trio (14 
Courtland Street) is likely either the 
original two-story ell that last 
housed the plaster block-making, 
printing and sizing operations or the 
works’ wagon house which was 
occupied by a stock room on the 
second floor and accommodated a 
wooden cistern used for fire protection, 
relocated and placed upon a new brick 
foundation. It dates from about 1870. 


The second building at the southeast 
corner of Courtland and Alden Streets (2 
Alden Street) is the earliest portion of the 
straw works to be built. Erected in 
summer 1854 as a 36 by 60-foot three- 
story building along with a 20 by 50 foot 
ell built at the same time it comprised the 
central portion of the straw works 
complex, originally situated a_ short 
distance to the north and intended to 
complete the vista westwards from Oak 
Street. Relocation of the structure was 
necessitated by the proposed 
construction of Alden Street. It was in 
this building that the company offices 
and a portion of the press room were 
housed. Upper floors were devoted to 
finishing, blocking and drying. 
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Bay State Straw 
Works, c. 1900. The 
portion that is now 

2 Alden Street is 
partially obscured by 
the trees (top) 


2 Alden Street 
appears in the 
background of this 
photograph of 
workers of the Alger 
Paper Box Company, 
c. 1920s (middle) 


2 Alden Street as it 
appears today 
behind its protective 
hedge (bottom) 
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The third section at the 
southwest corner’ of 
Courtland and Alden 
Streets (22 Courtland 
Street) was the original 
northwest ell of the main 
structure which 
accommodated the 
remaining portion of the 
press room, as well as 
bandbox making on the 


ground floor and 
finishing on the upper 
floors. 


as The large scale of these 


buildings which once comprised about one-fifth of the sprawling complex at its largest 
extent is indicative of the size of the Straw Works manufactory. 


Bay State Straw Works Tenement House 
28 Courtland Street 
(c. 1866) 


s Similar in design, scale and dimensions 
to 5 Oak Street, this large 3-story house 
may have served as a boarding house for 
the accommodation of unmarried 
workers or a tenement house for multiple 
families. Tenants in 1884 employed by 
the straw works included dyer Joseph E. 
Dixon and _ pressman_ Lucius’ H. 
Houghton, both of whom owned houses 
on Oak Street a few years thereafter. The 
tenement house here was mortgaged by 
Alden in 1900 to Thalia W. Stetson along 
with the house at 6 Elm Street for 
$3,250. Alden ultimately lost both 
properties when he defaulted upon the 
28 Courtland Street mortgage the following year. 
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Bay State Straw Works Cottage 


30 Courtland Street 
(c. 1866) 


This small cottage was constructed 
and utilized as a rental property by 
Albert Alden with tenants including 
Wilkes H. F. Pettee, a machinist at the 
straw works. Alden owned the cottage 
until March 1893 when he sold it to 
Charlotte A. Pope (1821-1893), widow 
of Edmund F. Pope (1813-1887) who 

is recorded in the 1880 census as 
having been a watchman, probably for 
the straw works. The Popes’ son Henry 
F. Pope (1842-1895), a Civil War veteran boarded with them and “was for many 
years a faithful employe[e] of the Bay State Straw Works.” It is likely that the 
Popes resided here before acquiring the property. 


30 Courtland Street 


The house has tragic associations. Just three months following her purchase of 
the dwelling which the Middleboro Gazette termed “a nice cottage house”, Mrs. 
Pope committed suicide here in the home which she continued to occupy with her 
son. 


Cornelius G. Ashley House 
34 Courtland Street 
(c. 1856) 


Built about 1856 by Cornelius G. 
Ashley upon a quarter-acre lot 
purchased from Pickens 
Brothers at the southwest corner 
of Courtland and Elm Streets, 
this dwelling was the earliest 
house built on Courtland Street. 
It was occupied by Ashley, a 
machinist at the Straw Works, 
from the time of its construction 


until 1899. 34 Courtland Street 
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ee -——-—— Following their sale of this lot 


tH i S G LOT § to Ashley, Andrew J. and 


James M. Pickens 
For Sale. 


subsequently sought to 
HE Pickens Brothers offer for sale 3 eligi- develop their property 
ble House Lots, located on Courtland. Oak, surrounding the straw works 
and Elm streets, varving in price from $120 to ee ie a : 
8300 according to size. Said lots are situated advertising “3 eligible House 
between the Fall River, Fairhe ven, Cape Cod, Lots, located on Courtland, 
aud Taunton Railroad depots. and the Charch- Oak, and Elm streets, varying 
es, Schools, Academy, and Stores of the village in price from $120 to 
in the immediate vicinity of the Straw Works. ae is = a = 
For particulars inquire of 8 Me 
PICKENS BROTHERS. 1856. Ashley paid the brothers 
Middleboro, June, 1856, 3l $150 for the corner lot here. 


uy 


Namasket Gazette, October 17, 1856 


Cyrus M. Vaughan House 
41 Courtland Street 
(c. 1872) 


This large two and a half story house was 
constructed upon a vacant lot Vaughan 
purchased in April 1872. Vaughan, a Civil War 
veteran who had served as a drum major and 
who was active in the local G. A. R. post, was a 
carpenter by trade and skilled pattern maker 
who constructed this house himself. 


Born at Middleborough, Vaughan later resided 
at New Bedford for 24 years before returning to 
his native town in 1869. At one time he served 
as chief engineer of Middleborough’s Bay State 
[Fire] Engine Company. Major Vaughan was 
employed in the straw works at the time of his 
July 1887 death, a result of having been kicked 
by a horse. 


41 Courtland Street 


Two years [earlier] his health began to fail and in the fall of that year he had a 
shock of paralysis. He has been subject to dizzy spells, and it was probably in 
one of them that he fell and met with the accident which cost him his life. 
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Bay State Straw Works 
Housing 


25-27, 29-31 and 33-35 Courtland 
Street 
(c. 1868, 1877) 


These three duplex houses located 
on the east side of Courtland Street 
north of Oak Street, as well as two 
houses east of them on the north 
side of Oak Street were all 
constructed by Albert Alden as 
tenement housing for operatives 
employed in the straw works. With 
the construction of these houses, 
Alden followed the earlier practice 
of local textile mills in providing 
worker accommodations for 
families in the form of modest 
duplex Cape-style houses. 


The two northernmost houses (29- 
31 and 33-35 Courtland) are the 
oldest of the three and date from 
about 1868. The house at 25-27 
Courtland Street occupies the site 
of the straw works machine shop 
which was built in 1868 and 
replaced in 1877 by this house 
following expansion of _ the 
manufactory and removal of the 
machine shop there. 


Although the tenants of these 
houses are not completely known, 
straw works employees George R. 
Deane and Samuel Hathaway 
occupied 35 and 33 Courtland (then 
numbered 24 and 26) respectively 
in 1884. 


me 


‘if 


33-35 Courtland Street (top), 29-31 Courtland Street 
(middle) and 25-27 Courtland Street (bottom) 
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Bay State Straw Works Cottage 
13 Courtland Street 
(c. 1866) 


Similar in design to 30 Courtland 
Street and 6 Elm Street, this small 
cottage was likely built at the same 
time and used for the same rental 
purpose. Like its counterpart at 30 
Courtland, the cottage here was also 
sold by Albert Alden in 1893, the 
purchaser being Georgiana LeBaron. 


First Hose House No. 2 site 
12 Courtland Street 
(1885; relocated to Alden Street, 1904) 


13 Courtland Street 


Fire was a constant source of concern for 
the Bay State Straw Works given the highly flammable nature of its 
manufactures. To help mitigate any potential threats, during the spring of 1885 
Albert Alden had a private hose house constructed here on this lot, once part of 
the straw works’ drying yard and now occupied by a 1922 bungalow. 


The hose house accommodated a hand drawn two-wheeled hose reel capable of 
carrying 500 feet of hose outfitted “with all the fixtures, lanterns, racks for hats, 
bar, etc.” that might be required in the event of a fire. A minimum of two men 
were required to draw the cart to the scene and attach the hose to a pressurized 
water supply such as a hydrant, fire engine or a portable pump. In the latter two 
instances, water would be drawn from available wells or cisterns. Though the cart 
and “other appurtenances” were owned by and under the control of the 
Middleborough Fire District and “intended for use in that immediate vicinity”, 
the ground on which the house stood remained part of the straw works property. 


Hose Reel Company No. 2 that manned the hose house was initially composed of 
eight straw works employees, though over time their representation on the force 
decreased. Fire company members were paid $10 in 1890 in addition to the 50 
cents they received per hour “while going to and working at, and returning from 
fires.” 


The house was relocated to the site of 7 Alden Street adjacent to the A. H. Alger 
Company box factory in 1904. 
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Oak Street 


A number of homes on Oak Street are associated with operatives of the Bay State 
Straw Works, a natural consequence of Oak Street’s proximity to the plant and its 
development by Albert Alden. As late as the mid-nineteenth century, “heavy pine 
and oak woods extended [along Oak Street] to Courtland street and thence 
around the corner nearly to the railroad depot.... The main building of the straw 
works was erected by Pickens brothers about this time on Courtland street, 
opposite the foot of Oak street, and caused an immediate change in this 
locality..... The credit of this section of the town is very largely if not wholly due to 
the push and enterprise of the late Albert Alden....” 


The section of Oak Street between Courtland and High Streets which was once 
populated by several straw employees and their families was described in 1911 as 
“one of the most attractive streets in town, nice shade trees, desirable 
neighborhood.” It was not noted that it was Alden who was responsible for the 
planting of the trees lining the roadway which beautified the neighborhood and 
framed the vista down Oak Street towards the main straw works building. 


Thompson’s Boarding House 
5 Oak Street 
(late 1860s) 


This large two and one-half story 
structure near the corner of 
Courtland and Oak Streets was 
erected likely before 1869. Owned by 
Alden and operated in the 1880s by 
Mrs. Fanny D. Thompson as a 
boarding house, it provided 
accommodation to single residents. 
The boarding house proved popular 
with employees of the straw works 
located across Courtland Street and 
a number of tenants were operatives 
there including William Foley, 
Thomas D. Moody and Harry F. 
Wheeler. Thompson’s son Samuel was engaged as a hostler or stableman, 
possibly for the straw works by which he was employed in 1884. 


5 Oak Street 
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Others kept boarding houses in the neighborhood catering to straw works 
employees as well. In 1889 Mrs. Mary Bryant was conducting a boarding house 
on the corner of Courtland and Oak Streets, most likely the house now numbered 
25-27 Courtland Street. In 1909 the Middleboro Gazette recalled that Ann 
Elizabeth Curtis (c. 1825-1909) “conducted a boarding house on Oak street years 
ago in the palmy days of the Bay State Straw Works.” This was possibly the 
Alden-owned duplex house at 8-10 Oak Street which was likely the house 
mentioned in the Middleborough Gazette and Old Colony Advertiser of June 30, 
1866 as one of the “larger houses ... already well advanced towards completion.” 


John C. Vaughan House 
9 Oak Street 
(1876) 


Built by John C. Vaughan (1837-1893) 
on land acquired from Abiel Wood in 
1876 by which time Vaughan had been 
in the employ of the Bay State Straw 
Works for many years. Later Vaughan 
operated a trunk manufactory on North 
Main Street where trunks were made, 
repaired and sold and worked as a 
9 Oak Street travelling salesman. Vaughan 
nonetheless maintained close business and social connections with fellow straw 
works employees and near neighbors Granville L. Thayer and Joseph E. Beals 
throughout his life. Vaughan was also closely involved with the Central 
Congregational Church Sunday school. 


Granville L. Thayer House 
14 Oak Street 
(c. 1870) 


Originally either a rental house or one built on 
spec by Alden, it was purchased in 1880 from 
Alden by Granville L. Thayer (1834-1913), a straw 
works employee who is listed in 1867 as having 
been a packer in the plant. Following closure of 
the straw works, Thayer was employed as a day 

laborer. The house remained in the Thayer family 
14 Oak Street until sold in October 1913 to William I. Jeffers. 
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Lucius H. Houghton House 
15 Oak Street 
(c. 1886) 


This large Eastlake-style house on the corner of 
Oak and Pearl Streets was built by Lucius H. 
Houghton (1842-1908) on the vacant lot he 
acquired from Alden in November 1885. 
Houghton was an employee of the straw works’ 
press room. Following the closure of the Bay 
State Straw Works in 1895, Houghton relocated 
to Medfield, Massachusetts, to take employment 
in the straw goods industry there. 


William H. Durfee House 
16 Oak Street 
(c. 1880) 15 Oak Street 


The house was built by straw worker William H. Durfee probably about 1880 on 
land purchased from Abiel Wood in January 1879. Durfee’s funeral services 
demonstrated the close-knit community of 
workers employed at the straw works. Straw 
works operatives often lived near one 
another, socialized and worshipped 
together, and participated in the same local 
organizations. For Durfee’s funeral, about 
75 friends and associates from the Bay State 
Straw Works occupied seats in a body on 
the right side of the Central Congregational 
Church and contributed a floral display that 
was noted in the local newspaper. Bearers 
included fellow straw works employees 
Frederick T. Belcher, Joseph E. Beals, John 
C. Vaughan, Granville L. Thayer, Thomas J. 
Lovell and Joseph E. Dixon. Durfee was 
interred in Nemasket Hill Cemetery in a lot 
contributed by his fellow straw works 
16 Oak Street associates. 
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Joseph E. Beals House 
25 Oak Street 
(1867) 


Besides being employed in the 
office of the Bay State Straw 
Works since 1862, Joseph E. 
Beals (1834-1907) was engaged 

in numerous activities in the 
community, serving as a 
Middleborough Selectman 
(1890-1893) and Massachusetts 
State Representative (1907). 
Beals was noted as the “father of 
the Public Library” for his role in helping found and 
develop the Middleborough Public Library. An early 
advocate of municipal water, Beals served on the 
original water commission before acting as its clerk and 
superintendent. In that capacity Beals served as vice- 
president of the New England Water 


Works Association. Beals was also associated with the 
Middleborough Cooperative Bank. 


Beals had the house here constructed beginning in June 
1867. Twelve years later in the spring of 1879 Beals had 
what the Middleboro 
Gazette termed “a 
most accommodating 
addition built upon 
the farther end of his 
house, a_ sort of 
summer kitchen, as we 
look at it’, by 
contractor Joshua 
Sherman. 


25 Oak Street, c. 1900 (top), 
Joseph E. Beals, 1907 
(middle), and 29 and 25 Oak 
Street (bottom) 
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Joseph E. Dixon House 
29 Oak Street 
(c. 1883) 


Medway, Massachusetts-born Joseph E. Dixon, 
(1846-1920) who was employed as head dyer 
and bleacher at the straw works for over twenty 
years, purchased this recently built house in 
1887 from its original owner, Lemuel W. Gay. 
Dixon had previously resided in an Alden- 
owned house on the southwest side of 
Courtland Street. 


Dixon whose “skill in this important 
department [dyeing] was — undisputed” 
supplemented his worker’s wages by taking 
straw works operatives as boarders including 
foreman Edward H. Blake, Charles A. Maybry 
and John B. St. Peters.. 


‘ (a meme me 
pct 
This: Estate 
Situated at 28 Oak St. Consists of 
four large and one small bedroom, | stdre room and bath on second 


floor. A lot of land, 80 feet front, 1 
and walks all jof concrete. Gatage 
trees and grape arbor. This house 


very good results,{ with asbestos co’ 
wood floors in three rooms down stai 
papered inside. | Very light, cheerful 
dows. Every room wired and fitted 


with'an Ideal steam heating plant, cat nearly $400, giving 


town, 42 feet long, 9 feet wide, with 1 
andes connected with, gewer. On 
streets in town, nice shade trees, d 
venient to railroad station, electrics, 


costing over $200, This house has : of the hest«verandas in 


for - te 


$ix rooms on ground floor, | 


ods deep} % ith drive in yard 
and summer house. Fruit 
has recently been equipped 


red pipes in cellar. Hard 
$, all recently painted and 
ining room, thrée bay win- 
With electric light fixtures, 


inch posts. Has city Water | 
je of the most attradtive 
irable neighborhood, Con- | 


urches and schools. Only 


reason for selling is the need of more. 


sold for $1000 less than! ee what the tuildings can be|built for. | 


D. D. ‘SULLIVAN, | 


Sullivan Building, 1 


room, This place will be) 


MIDDLEBORO| 


Middleboro Gazette, February 10, 1911 


The Dixon House reflects another aspect of Albert Alden’s paternalism towards 
his employees - Dixon’s purchase was financed through a $2,500 mortgage from 
Alden. Dixon’s position at the straw works also paid well enough that he was able 
to engage a live in domestic. The house was sold in 1901 to Dennis D. Sullivan. 


George B. Overhiser House 
40 Oak Street 
(c. 1855) 


Charles S. Cummings. 


40 Oak Street 
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Overhiser, who served as the superintendent 
of the straw works in its final years, 
purchased this house originally built for Lydia 
A. Hart from Catherine Washburn in October 
1889. Overhiser was present in the next room 
at the Bay State Straw Works at the time of 
Arthur B. Alden’s 1895 suicide and he had the 
unenviable distinction of being the first to 
discover Alden after the incident. 


The house was sold in April 1899 to Dr. 
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Vista southwestwards 
down Oak Street towards 
the Bay State Straw 
Works about 1870 and 
1900, and in 2023. 
Though newspaper 
accounts reported that 
Albert Alden had planted 
rock maples along the 
roadway, sturdy oaks 
now appropriately shade 
their namesake street. 
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South Main Street 


With working class residential 
areas confined to Courtland, Oak 
and Elm Streets, South Main 
Street largely remained the 
exclusive enclave for 
businessmen and __ industrial 
owners, including those involved 
with the establishment and 
development of the straw hat and 
bonnet industry on Courtland 
Street. 


Ebenezer Briggs. Jr. House 
67 South Main Street 
(c. 1827) 


This house was built upon a 
vacant lot acquired in late 1826 
by lawyer Isaac Stevens. In 1844 
Briggs who was responsible for 


For Sale! 


HE valuable REAL ESTATE be) 
longing to EBENEZER BRIGGS, | 


consisting of a 


GOOD DWELLING HOUSE, BARN, 
—&c., with about— 
3-4 OF AN ACRE OF GOOD LAND, 


and a variety of excellent Fruit Trees, in 
bearing condition; situated within a few | 
rods of the Four Corners, and Railroad | 
Depot, in Middleboro’. 

For further particulars, enquire of the , 
subscriber. ELISHA TUCKER. | 

Middleboro’, Jan. 21, 1852. 13¢f | 


— --—— + + - ~ — 


Namasket Gazette, March 4, 1853 


the establishment of the straw goods industry in Middleborough acquired the 
house which he raised a story, altering it from a small Cape cottage to a fine 


Federal-style residence. 
Briggs held legal title to the 
property until 1853 when 
he sold it to Joseph 
Jackson. The house still 
possesses several plaster 
hat forms which were 
utilized in the conduct of 
Briggs’ business, 
documenting Briggs’ 
association with the home. 


67 South Main Street 
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J. M. Pickens Store site 

South Main Street at Mayflower 
Avenue 

(c. 1871; removed by 1891) 


Established by former straw works 
owner James M. Pickens on South 
Main Street opposite the foot of 
Courtland Street, this general 
store catered to the needs of straw 
works employees residing in the 
immediate neighborhood. Besides 
selling grain, flour, groceries, 
crockery, glass and wooden ware, 
provisions, fruit, boots and shoes, 
and even straw for _ filling 
mattresses, the store in 1871-72 
also acted as an agent for the sale 
or rental of real estate, livestock 
“and anything you wish sold”. The 
store received farm produce from 
local farmers in exchange for 
goods. Uniquely, Pickens also 
acted as an employment agent 
encouraging “any person, male or 
female, wishing employment [to] 
please leave their names, and 
those wishing to employ, or any 
kind of work done, will also call at 
93 Main street, foot of Courtland 
street”. 


J. M. Pickens, 
Main Street, opposite Courtiand street, 
DEALER IN 


Grain, Flour, 


GROCERIES, 


,» Glass, & west 
Sig Provisions, Frutt, 


Also, BOOTS and SHOES. 
All kinds of Farm Produce taken in exchange 


goods 
Particular attention given to Matching Glase 


and wien — lassi 
selling or renting 
oud Houses, Farm fran forsee and Cattle of all 
peg ms person wishi ey ton Hag tind will 
wishin orh 
— rf pu 


of Co a - 
‘Couriand Bett ot nan thoes nee 


+ two new houses, never ~ 


94500 
for 9180 1650, All - 
i Wola ‘one B1600.” Alle » al eee 


March 4, 1871. 


Middleboro Gazette, November 9, 
1872 


Pickens later built an addition onto the store, the result according to the 
Middleboro Gazette of “building up a good business by square dealing, with 
satisfactory goods. He believes in large sales and small profits.” By early 1876 the 
store was being conducted as Curtis’ Cheap Cash Store retailing apparel. 


The fate of the store is not known though it was removed by 1891 when 


Mayflower Avenue was constructed. 
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Mayflower Avenue 
(1891) 


In 1891 when a trunk sewer line was run from the central line on South Main 
Street to a proposed outfall on the Nemasket River, Mayflower Avenue was 
constructed along its course. Built as a 50-foot-wide roadway, Mayflower Avenue 
was laid out across land owned in part by Andrew J. Pickens. At the time, “Mr. 
Pickens offered to give his land to the town with the understanding that the 
construction of the new highway would result in the improvement of his property 
in that vicinity. The street had never been built and accepted by the town, and 
there was doubt whether it would be when the hard times were taken into 
consideration.” Pickens’ subsequent request for payment from the town for his 
land was considered only in 1897. 


The street may have been named by Pickens for his Mayflower ancestry and not 
the spring-blooming flower. Given its proximity to the Bay State Straw Works, 
Mayflower Avenue was a natural area for residential development. Though 
Frederick T. Belcher sought to let a tenement there, advertising its nearness to 
the straw works, the depot and village, Mayflower Avenue never attained the level 
of development that may have originally been envisioned for it. 


Pickens-Belcher House 
94 South Main Street 
(1852) 


Built in 1852 by Ebenezer Pickens 
(1787-1868) following the marriage 
of his son, James Madison Pickens 
who resided in the original Pickens 
House across Main Street. “Squire 
Pickens ...passed the most of the 
time” in this house. 


The house is closely associated with fa 
the name “Court End” as it was here 94 South Main Street 
in this house that one of the rooms 

was fitted as a court room where Ebenezer Pickens held trials. Appointed a justice 
of the peace in 1822, he was named a trial justice in 1850, being reappointed to 
that position until his death. It was later noted of Pickens who was described as 
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“an honest, clean, upright, painstaking man”, that “he was our first trial justice, 
and no man ever brought to any office that determination to do justice for every 
client and for every case which was brought before him, as he did.” Pickens also 
served as a Plymouth County Commissioner for nine years. 


The elder Pickens became entangled in the 
failure of Pickens Brothers. In 1859 he was 
declared an insolvent debtor and on 
October 15 of that year his homestead here 
described as “a good Two Story Dwelling 
House and Stable in first-rate condition, 
with about one acre of first-rate land” was 
auctioned. Also put up for sale at this time 
was other property that had belonged to 
his sons including two buildings at the 
Four Corners. This financial 
embarrassment, however, did little to 
impact the standing of the Pickens family 
within the community. Though the Four [eee 
Corners property was ultimately lost by the | 
family, Pickens was able to retain 
ownership of the house here where he 

resided until his death. Ebenezer Pickens 


RR ee 


In 1870, Frederick T. Belcher (1832-1912) 

purchased the property, and the house was raised an additional three feet. 
Foxboro-born Belcher was affiliated with the Bay State Straw Works where he 
had driven the braid cart for several years. In 1860 Belcher was residing with 
William A. King in the former Dr. Arad Thompson House which stood on the 
present site of the Unitarian Church on South Main Street at which time Belcher 
was employed as a clerk, 
probably with the straw 
works. Certainly by 1865 OR SALE.—tThe homestead place of the 
late Ebenezer Pickens, 91 Main St., Court - 


End, Middleboro. Enquire of 


the straw business. Belcher J. M. PICKENS. 
was later associated with 


the Sandwich Glass Works 
and along with Reland 


Belcher was employed in 


Middleboro Gazette and Old Colony Advertiser, July 25, 1868. 
Barrows and W. H. James M. Pickens was acting as executor of his father 
Schlueter he manufactured Ebenezer’s estate at the time. 
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paper boxes at Middleborough, an enterprise which later was represented by the 
Alger company which would occupy a portion of the abandoned straw works 
plant on Alden Street. Belcher resided here until his death in 1912. Notably his 
death certificate lists his occupation as that of “straw manufacturer”. 


Ebenezer Pickens House 


93 South Main Street 
(c. 1815) 


This, the earliest home of Ebenezer Pickens at Middleborough center, originally 
stood elsewhere. Following his 1813 marriage to Mary Bourne Thompson, 


93 South Main Street, c. 1900 and 2023 
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Pickens resided for several 
years in the house which was 
then located in the section of 
Middleborough that is now 
Lakeville. Because his wife, 
however, missed her friends 
near Middleborough Four 
Corners so much, Pickens had 
the house disassembled and 
rebuilt here on a lot acquired 
in 1832 from William Bourne. 


Following construction of a 
new house across Main Street 
by Pickens in 1852, his son 
James M. Pickens came to 
reside here. Like his brother 
Andrew, James M. Pickens 
was active in the Central 
Congregational Society where 
he served’ as church 
choirmaster for many years. 


The columned porch is not 
original to the structure but 
likely dates from the late 
nineteenth century. 
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Andrew J. Pickens House 


100 South Main Street 
(c. 1852) 


At the height of his career as 
a straw manufacturer, 
Andrew J. Pickens had this 
house constructed for 
occupation by his wife 
Abigail, six children and two 
domestic servants. The 
house stood at the margin of 
a large tract of land which 
extended southeast to the 
Nemasket River and south 
towards Grove Street. 


In 1857 the distinctive piazza 
was extended, interior work 
including the enlargement of 
rooms completed, and 
landscaping performed. Such 
improvements, however, 
may have ultimately been 
beyond Pickens’ means given 
the financial situation of 
Pickens Brothers which was 
declared insolvent in 1859. 


In politics Pickens was a 
staunch Republican and was 
a founding member with his 
brother of the 
Middleborough Anti-Slavery 100 South Main Street, c. 1900 and 2023 

Society in 1834. In 1862 

Pickens was elected to the Massachusetts state legislature and also appointed a 
Justice of the Peace for Plymouth County. 


Pickens was named captain of the “local company of grenadiers of light infantry 
attached to the Fourth Massachusetts regiment” in 1844. He was instrumental in 
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the construction of the Central Congregational Church where he served as 
superintendent of the Sunday School which grew under his direction. 


Despite the failure of Pickens Brothers in 1859, Pickens remained employed as 
overseer of the press room at the Bay State Straw Works by his successor Albert 
Alden. Pickens’ son Wilkes Pickens would likewise find employment in the straw 
works for a period of time. During the last ten years of his life, Andrew J. Pickens 
engaged in farming the property. Pickens died March 20, 1897 of injuries 
sustained after the ladder on which he was standing to prune his orchard trees 
broke and precipitated a 15 foot fall. He was nearly 80. 


Upon his death, the Middleboro Gazette eulogized Pickens as “genial in his 
intercourse with his fellows, ever ready with [a] cordial greeting. An active man, 
possessing sound judgment, with a well balanced mind — such a personality 
cannot fail to stamp a lasting influence upon those whom he came in contact.” 


lily ‘ al ip ‘ 


104 South Main Street 


John A. Miller House 


104 South Main Street 

(1895) 

Built in 1895 by John A. Miller 
(1856-1934) who was 
instrumental in the 


redevelopment of the former Bay 
State Straw Works manufactory 
after 1901 as multi-family 
residential dwellings. Miller 
made a fortune in the textile 
industry in Fall River and 
Taylorsville, North Carolina. He 
later removed to Middleborough 
to reside on a portion of the 


Miller’s ancestral farm at Fall Brook where he engaged in farming for five years 
during which time he grew interested in cranberry cultivation and stock raising. 
In 1895 he relocated to Middleborough center where he had this house erected. 
The house was noteworthy for having its own apparatus to make gas for 
illuminating purposes which was installed in early 1897. Miller resided here until 


his death. 


The house and barn have since been converted to apartments. 
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Albert Alden House 
108 South Main Street 
(1855) 


Originally built for whaling captain 
John M. Soule and likely designed 
by New Bedford architect Solomon 
K. Eaton who was later responsible 
for Middleborough Town Hall, the 
house was purchased in late 1863 by 
Alden from Soule’s brother-in-law 
Ivory H. Harlow. Harlow operated a 
mill on Vine Street in 
Middleborough which supplied the 
straw works with boxes and 
shipping crates. By fall 1875 Harlow 
was supplying the Bay State Straw 
boxes monthly which represented a 


108 South Main Street 


Works with $1,500 worth of packing 
lucrative contract for the box maker. 


Unlike the distinctive front porch, the house’s showier south-facing spindlework 
porch is not original and was added by Alden. 


Captain John M. Soule House 
120 South Main Street 
(c. 1863) 


Following the sale of his earlier home at 
108 South Main _ Street, Soule 
constructed this house. Soule (1815-91) 
was a whaling captain who commanded 
ten voyages (most lasting three years) 
over the course of his long career. Soule 
was the father-in-law of straw works’ 
owner Arthur B. Alden who resided with 
his family in the house for several years. 


The house was equipped with a gravity- 
fed water system supplied by a three- 
foot-high cistern in the attic which was 
of double walled construction (the four- 


120 South Main Street 
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inch space between filled with sawdust) and occupied six square feet. Water 
collected by gutters was funneled into the system and piped to a stone sink in the 
basement beside which stood a brick cistern for wastewater. Koa wood, once 
considered sacred in the Hawaiian Islands where only royalty and nobility were 
permitted to use it, was procured by Soule and employed in panelling one of the 
house’s parlors. 


Court End Avenue 


Court End Avenue, which was accepted by the Selectmen in 1870 and developed 
residentially by James M. Pickens beginning in 1874, is like Courtland Street 
named for the Court End section of Middleborough, the historic neighborhood 
centered about the present-day intersection of South Main and Courtland Streets. 
At the time Court End was regarded as distinct from both the Four Corners 
(Main, Center and Wareham Streets) and Mortontown (Main and Grove Streets). 
The area’s unusual name derived from the fact that in the days when the various 
county courts circulated and sat in various towns, court sessions were once held 
here. Ebenezer Pickens “did a large trial Justice business and had a little office 
adjacent to his house in which the trials were conducted” according to later 
Middleborough Attorney George W. Stetson. 


Court End Avenue was originally a short dead-end lane leading northwestward 
from South Main Street, appearing on the 1874 map as such. The street was first 
developed about this time with six house lots created on the southwest side of the 
street opposite the rear of the Bay State Straw Works which occupied the large 
parcel on the northeast. 


James M. Pickens’ Court End subdivision initially opened six residential lots on 
the southwest side of the new street which he described in December 1874 as 
being “turned out by me”. These were among the 11 “Beautiful House Lots at 
Court End” advertised by Pickens in April 1874. In May 1876, the Middleboro 
Gazette reported the construction of two cellars on the street in the rear of James 
M. Pickens’ residence. Pickens appears to have envisioned the neighborhood as 
one for professionals and skilled tradesmen where quarter-acre residential lots 
sold from $450 to $550 dollars. Future artist Louis K. Harlow purchased the lot 
at 8 Court End and architect Earl E. Rider the lot at 12 Court End though the 
latter appears to have done so for speculative purposes as he continued to reside 
on Elm Street. 
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Perhaps because they fronted the rear of the straw works plant, residential lots 
here were slow to sell and the southwest side of the street was only fully built out 
in the early twentieth century. 


The street was completed through to Elm Street only in 1906 following a petition 
by John A. Miller and about 25 other local residents for a shorter route to the 
railroad station and more land for building purposes. Extension of the roadway 
necessitated relocation of a house on Elm Street belonging to J. Everett Cross 
which stood in the proposed path. Opening of the new portion of roadway 
sparked what the Middleboro Gazette termed a “building boom” when a number 
of houses were built. 


The northeast sideline of the street marks the rear boundary of the former straw 
works property. 


John A. Miller Rental House 
9-11 Court End Avenue 
(c. 1870) 


The ocular windows in the front 
and rear gable peaks and the 
deeply overhanging eaves as well 
as the building’s size and scale 
hint that this structure may have 
been refitted from a_ surviving 
portion of the Bay State Straw 
Works manufactory which 
employed similar architectural 
features. Possibly it was the 
plant’s wagon house although that 
portion of the plant may be what 
now constitutes 14 Courtland 
Street. The 1903 map. of 
Middleborough depicts the house 
as occupying the present lot either 


having been moved there or built 
about 1902. 9-11 Court End Avenue 


The two-family house was used as a rental property and was owned by John A. 
Miller until 1930. 
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Alden Street 


Developed by John A. Miller on property he acquired in May 1901 through 
foreclosure as mortgagee of an 1897 mortgage made to Albert Alden. Miller’s 
plans for the redevelopment of the neighborhood centered upon Alden Street 
which he named both for Albert Alden and himself, Alden being his middle name. 
While the rear portions of the former Bay State Straw Works were razed, the 
northernmost section which stood on the north side of the newly constructed 
street was sold to the A. H. Alger Company for use as a box manufactory. The 40 
wide street was laid out in 1903 to facilitate travel from Court End Avenue to the 
Middleborough depot on Station Street and the West Side. 


Hose House No. 2 

6 Alden Street 

(1885; relocated from 
Courtland Street, 1904; moved 
to present site, 1911) 


In 1904, Hose House No. 2 was 
relocated to the northwest side 
of Alden Street (7 Alden Street) 
from Courtland Street where it 
had been built in 1885 on straw 
works property. During this 
time the hose house was 
manned by eight men with 
Chessman S. Coombs (1869- 
6 Alden Street 1952) serving as foreman for 
several years. 


The hose house remained in use on the initial Alden Street site until 1911 when it 
was once more physically relocated, this time across the street to its present 
location at 6 Alden Street in a land swap between A. H. Alger & Company and the 
Middleborough Fire District. The site on the south side of Alden Street had 
originally been occupied by a brick addition to the rear of the main Bay State 
Straw Works plant which accommodated braid storage and blocking on the 
second floor. When John A. Miller demolished the surrounding brick structures, 
this brick structure was left to house a carpenter shop which was replaced 
sometime after March 1906 by a smaller wood frame building. 
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The relocated hose house remained in use through 1912 when an addition was 
built to the rear of the building, a new front sill installed and half the roof 
shingled. The Middleborough Fire Department’s introduction of motor-driven 
apparatus in 1912, however, led to the disbanding of Middleborough’s small hose 
companies including Hose Company No. 2 which was made redundant at this 
time. 


Following its abandonment, the hose house was used temporarily by the fire 
district to store unused hose reels. In 1914 the Middleborough Fire District sold 
the building for $800 to developer Arthur L. Cushman of Brockton. It was 
subsequently used as a small store and since then has been used for residential 
purposes. 


A. H. Alger Company box manufactory site 
5 Alden Street 
(c. 1873; burned 1928) 


The Alger Company occupied what was known as the “New Shop’, the last built 
addition to the former Bay State Straw Works which was adapted for Alger’s use 
following John A. Miller’s 1901 acquisition of the property. 


The portion of the former Bay State Straw Works plant occupied by the Alger 
Company had been a separate three-story T-shaped wood frame structure 
connected to the main body of the straw works factory by a bridge. Left in situ 
when Miller acquired 
the property, this 
large structure had 
housed the straw 
works’ reeling and 
sewing operations, as 
well as the machine 
shop and _ pattern 


A. H. Alger Company, 

c. 1905. The fancy box 
manufacturer occupied 
what had been known as 
the “New Shop”, the last 
built section of the Bay 
State Straw Works. 
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making room, which were all powered by a separate engine housed in a one story 
ell on the northeast side of the building. The building was notable as the location 
of the straw works’ sole elevator. Middleborough contractors Whittemore & 
Starbuck refitted the building in mid-1901 when a boiler house and smokestack 
were constructed and a dynamo installed to furnish electric lighting to the plant. 


Alger Company workers, c. 


1910. The brick structure 
to the left is the plant’s 
engine room, constructed 
following Alger’s 
acquisition of this portion 
of the former Bay State 
Straw Works. 


The Alger firm was 


founded in 1892 by 
brothers Arthur H. 
Alger, Joseph Alger, 
Fred A. Alger and 
Cyrus Alger as the 
Alger Paper Box 
Company which 
manufactured paper 
cartons including 
cardboard shoe 
boxes at Brockton. 
The Middleborough 
factory was acquired 
in July 1901 and a 
third at Gardiner, 
Maine in 1907 at which time the firm was incorporated as the 
A. H. Alger Company with offices based in Middleborough. The 
company was reorganized following the 1917 death of Arthur 
Alger as the Alger Paper Box Company with Joseph Alger as 
president and treasurer. Fred Alger managed _ the 
Middleborough plant and Cyrus that at Gardiner. The rising 
cost of labor in the industry prompted Joseph Alger to develop 
and introduce machines to perform tasks previously done by 


hand. Increasingly the Middleborough plant was designated for the production of 
decorative or so called “fancy” boxes, many manufactured as candy boxes made for 
confectioners. The character of the article manufactured by the Alger firm was described 
by the Middleboro Gazette in 1913 during the lead up to Christmas: 


The Alger box company, as usual, are very busy getting out candy boxes for 
the Christmas trade. In addition to a great number of orders, they are now 
working on a 50,000 lot of boxes for Sunday school candy distribution in 
New York. There are many high grade boxes being prepared, some 
wholesaling at over 50 cents each. They are beautiful creations. 
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Perhaps not 
surprisingly given the 
flammable nature of its 
products and_ the 
materials used _ to 
manufacture them, the 
Middleborough plant 
was destroyed by fire, 
April 19, 1928. 
Ironically the factory 
had been the focus of a 
number of exhibition 


exercises during 

firemen field days, the 

most recent having A. H. Alger Company, 
been conducted two in c. 1915, viewed from 
1926 when Court End Avenue 


the Sixes ran 100 yards [of hose] on Courtland street and laid four lines of hose, 
getting water in 51 2-5 seconds. Shortly afterwards Capt. Philbrook sounded 
box 44 from the central house and at the signal the Hooks ran 100 yards and 
erected ladders at the A. H. Alger Co. factory on Alden street. The Combination 
started from their house and went the 3-5 mile, and got a stream of water on the 
building from the ladder in one minute, nine and two-fifths seconds. 


Following the 
1928 fire, the 
manufactory was 
not rebuilt. The 


firm had 
previously lost its 
factory at 


Gardiner, Maine, 
to fire in 1923. 


A. H. Alger Company 
ruins, April 1928, 
snapshot. Only the 
smokestack remains. 
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Elm Street 


Elm Street was laid out in the mid-1850s by William B. Wood who had a series of 
residential structures constructed on the northwest side of the street. Its 
proximity to both the railyard and the straw works made Elm Street a popular 
residential area for employees of both the Old Colony Railroad and the Bay State 
Straw Works. While only a block away from South Main Street, Elm Street and 
its modest working-class homes stood in stark contrast to the finer residences 
along South Main Street of business owners like Alden and the Pickens brothers. 
The street is named for the row of ornamental elm trees which were planted 
along its length when it was developed in the 1850s by William Wood. 


Thomas J. Lovell House 
21 Elm Street 
(c. 1864) 


The home of Thomas J. Lovell, (1838- 
1908) one of the straw works’ 
foremen, who purchased it in April 
1887. The house was one of at least 
six built by William B. Wood as a 
speculative venture and it is first 
noted as standing in an 1864 deed. 
The houses that were built by Wood 
were generously set back from the 
road on the same line, providing each 
with a spacious lawn for a working 
class home of the period. 


Lovell who in 1892 received a gold- 
headed cane, “the gift of the 
employees under him” at the straw works, owned the house here 
until May 1897. Lovell and his brother, teamster Samuel S. 
Lovell, acquired the Alden houses on both corners of Courtland 
and Oak Streets in 1901 following Albert Alden’s default upon an 
1897 mortgage from the Middleborough Savings Bank. 


21 Elm Street 
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Charles O. Whitney 


House 
15 Elm Street 
(c. 1865) 


Albert Alden purchased 
this lot on which the 
house was already 
standing in December 
1865 from William B. 
Wood who likely had the 
house constructed. Alden 
presumably acquired the 
house in order to rent it to 
employees of the straw 15 Elm Street 
works. In November 1876 

Alden sold the property which was subsequently acquired in April 1889 by 
Charles O. Whitney who was foreman of the blocking room at the straw works. 
Whitney, who had previously boarded on Pearl Street, owned the house until 
1912. 


Augustus N. J. Buchel 
House 

11 Elm Street 

(c. 1873) 


This house was purchased in July 
1873 by Augustus N. J. Buchel (c. 
1833-1907) who had been renting 
it for some time, from Albert 
Alden who likely had _ it 
constructed as a rental property 
for his operatives. Dutch-born 
Buchel came to Middleborough TENT SYCet 
about 1857 when he married 

Eunice Pratt, daughter of merchant T. Addison Pratt. Buchel likely joined the 
straw works in 1861 and was employed there for over a quarter century where he 

was noted as “an especially faithful and competent workman”. Like many men of 

his age he was a Civil War veteran. Buchel who became a naturalized citizen in 
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1868 owned the house until July 1889 though he continued to occupy it until 
1893 when he relocated to New Bedford. The house was subsequently owned by 
Charles O. Whitney another straw works operative between 1893 and 1903. 


Bay State Straw Works 


Cottage 
6 Elm Street 
(c. 1866) 


Constructed by Alden as a rental 
property for his workers, the 
cottage is nearly identical to those 
at 13 and 30 Courtland Street, all 
three reflecting Alden’s solution for 
a single-family dwelling in contrast 
to the duplex houses he had 
constructed on the northeast side of 
Courtland Street. Alden owned the 
property until 1901 when he lost it 
after defaulting upon a mortgage to Thalia W. Stetson. 


6 Elm Street 


Further Afield 


Briggs Straw Manufactory site 
1 North Main Street 
(early 19 century; demolished 1939) 


The present building at the corner of North Main and Wareham Streets occupies 
the site of the earliest commercial straw factory in Middleborough located in the 
same structure that housed the company store of the Nemasket Manufacturing 
Company which operated industrial mills along the Nemasket River. In 
November 1844 Briggs acquired ownership of the building which he used for the 
finishing of straw hats and bonnets. 


The building was subsequently occupied by Pickens & King who utilized it for the 


same purpose of manufacturing straw goods. In October 1853 the Namasket 
Gazette reported on the growing business of the firm. 
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Messrs. Pickens & King are making 
Braid and Bonnet Boxes in to street 
baracades [sic], occupying all the 
room they used last year, and 
“extending their dominions” over still 
greater territory. — They now use, as a 
sewers room, that occupied recently 
by Mr. L. G. Pierce, over Pickens & 
Waterman’s Store. 


Shortly prior to this Lemuel G. Peirce 
had become unable to meet his 
financial obligations and in July 1853 
the Commissioner of Insolvency for 
Plymouth County had ordered Branch 
Harlow, — sheriff messenger of 
Middleborough, to take possession of 
Pierce’s assets, Pierce’s financial 
situation ultimately making the space 
available. Pickens & King quickly 
outgrew the small building 
necessitating the construction of the 
plant on Courtland Street in 1854. 


ee 


Grocery & Grain 


* snbscriber takes this opportunity to an- 
{ nounce to the people of Af iddlebore and vicinity | 
| that he has opened a store on the 


Corner of Main and Water Sis., 


i where he will supply customers on the most reason- 
able terms, with 


r { 7. > 
‘Flour, Corn, Meal, Sugar, | 
| Molasses, i 
Butter, 
Cheese, 

Tea, 
Coff ¢€. | 
| Oil,| 
‘and oll other articles usually kept in a store of this | 
kind. Putronage solicited. H 
| Perm casn. | 
&.J. PICKENS. = | 
Middleboro, Feb. 27, 1858. li-tf | 
Middleboro Gazette, 

April 24, 1858 


The building was subsequently used to house Andrew J. Pickens’ general store 
which he established in February 1858, renting the space above as a tenement. 
Despite advertising 800 bushels of Baltimore-sourced white corn and 24 barrels 
of New Bedford flour at good prices, the venture appears to have been short- 
lived. Due to indebtedness on the part of the Pickens family, the building was 
auctioned in October 1859. At the time the location at the Four Corners was 
described as “being one of the best situations for business in [the] town.” 


Pickens Building 
3 Wareham Street 
(1856) 


Construction of this building by the Pickens brothers was reported in the 
Namasket Gazette of October 3, 1856. 
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Pickens Brothers have just 
erected a building on 
[Wareham] street, 24 feet by 30, 
21% stories high. The lower floor 
is to be occupied by Mr. Lazell, 
in the Harness business. The 
second story and attic will be 
made into a tenement with 7 
rooms, and will furnish good 
accommodations for quite a 
family. Mr. James White is 
Architect and builder. 


2425/2021 


3 Wareham Street 


Thompson-King House site 
25 South Main Street 
(1835) 


An unusual take on temple-front 
Greek Revival residences 
popular at the time, the house 
which once occupied this site at 
the northwest corner of South 
Main Street and Nickerson 
Avenue was built as the home of 
Dr. Arad Thompson, physician, 
town moderator and brother of 
noted portraitist Cephas 
Thompson. The house was later | Thompson-King House, c. 1900, when located on the site of 
occupied by Thompson’s son-in- the Unitarian Universalist Church on South Main Street. The 


house is now located at 48 Plymouth Street, North 
Middleborough 


law straw manufacturer William 
A. King who owned the property 
at the height of his career as a local manufacturer between 1856 and 1872. 


In January 1872 the house was acquired by members of the Parker family before 
coming into the sole possession of Oliver (“Becky”) Parker. The house ultimately 
became derelict and “a disgrace to the village.” In 1904 Senator David Gurney 
Pratt of North Middleborough had the house moved to that village where it 
remains opposite Titicut Green having reclaimed its distinction “as one of the 
best built dwellings in town.” 
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1857 
Walling map 
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1874 
J. B. Beers & Co. map 
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1877 
Barlow & Bancroft insurance map 
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1879 


Atlas of Plymouth County, Massachusetts 
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Sak 


1881 
Beck & Pauli bird’s eye map 
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Sanborn fire insurance map 
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1889 
O. H. Bailay & Co. bird’s eye map 
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May 1891 
Sanborn fire insurance map 
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1903 


New Topographical Atlas of Surveys, Plymouth County 
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Straw Shop Girls 


I’ve read of a Homeric warrior 
Who at morn in youthful pride, 
Mounted his chariot and practiced 
His steeds by the river side; 
But hearing the cry of combat 
Turned their heads to the fray, 
And through long hours of conflict 
He urged them on that day. 


And when he had won the victory, 

As westward sank the sun, 
Reined them up as grandly 

As forth they marched at dawn. 
With proud and measured pacings 

They came at his sovereign will, 
But in the grandeur of their breast 

Was the memory of the battle still. 


Though I may not mount the chariot 
Of poesy and guide 
The Homeric steeds as grandly, 
I’ve the Homeric warrior’s pride. 
Though I have no deadly enemy, 
Nor thunderbolts to hurl, 
There’s a memory of battle 
In defense of the straw shop girl. 
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But three doors off from the “Bay State ,” 
One morn on Courtland street, 
A warrior mounted his chariot 
And practiced his coursers fleet. 
Bright angels of the “Bay State” 
Beheld and loudly cried, 
“Three cheers for the straw shop poet! 
Long may he live to ride!” 


Then over the mountains of Lakeville 
To Carver’s classic land, 
Brockton, Wareham and Thomastown, 
To Cape Cod’s foaming strand, 
Across the mighty Atlantic 
To the home of an English ear], 
Went forth a song of triumph, 
The song of the straw shop girl. 


And anon a cry of combat 
From West street came afar, 
And poet met with poetess 
In a terrible tug of war. 
They stormed with steel and ink bottles, 
Gazettes came down red hot; 
And the thunder of the chariots 
Shook the corner lot. 
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The air was full of foolscap, 
The press put on all steam; 
All day they talked of the conflict, 
All night they had to dream. 
To printer, druggist and barber 
Folks rushed in a general whirl, 
To buy or borrow a paper, 
And read of the straw shop girl. 


And as Ajax, with the Grecians, 
At Salamis and Troy, 
Seemed to move the battle, 
Inspiring hope and joy, 
So, till the foe was routed 
And came to sudden grief, 
The angels of the Bay State 
Watched over H. S. F. 


To honor them, this rider 
Reins up his steeds to-night, 
With proudly measured pacings 
Of victory for the right. 
In the martial tread of numbers 
Are strewn the fairest flowers 
That blossomed in the Bay State 
From morn till noontide hours. 
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What spicy straw shop ballads 
Might yet be sung, no doubt, 
If all the hidden romance 
Could only be found out. 
What charming inspirations, 
If one could just get at 
All the hopes and dreams and fancies 
Braided in with a hat. 


Freshness, fashion and beauty 
And lots of first-class fun 
Abound in shops, but the Bay State 
Is counted Number One 
For talents, birth, refinement, 
For higher grades of life — 
A model institution, 
To find a model wife. 


A charming poet has sung: 
“All things, all things are beautiful,” 
And if he’d excepted girls, 
He’d surely been dutiful, 
Since the crowning act of God’s 
All-glorious creation 
Was to make a charming woman, 
With Adam to have flirtation. 
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What grander theme poetic 
Could a bard inspired venture, 
Even though all his praise 
Should be mistaken for censure, 
Than the beautiful straw shop angels, 
Perfect, all but the wings, 
And still would be, like angels, 
Incomprehensible things. 


“The study of man is man,” 

Said Pope, the English poet 
The study of man is woman — 

The straw shop girls all know it. 
But all the wondrous treasures 

Their lives and lips unfold 
The world can never imagine, 

For the half was never told. 


I’m in for a good sensation, 
And some joking now and then, 
Though fingers for needles and thimbles 
Should wield a mightier pen, 
Brains or not, no matter, 
I'll make the newsboys howl; 
If I want to I'll be hanged 
If I don’t have a straw shop girl. 
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In the chivalric ages gone, 
The knight and troubadour, 
With sword and lance and pen, 
Championed ladies fair. 
And noble and fair as then, 
Without titles or castles great, 
In ribbons and hats arrayed, 
They reign in the old Bay State. 


And this modern Homeric warrior, 

Or bard of Courtland street, 
With this little tribute of honor, 

Reins up his coursers fleet, 
Saying to all those fair ones, 

Like diamonds or precious pearls, 
Shall abide a precious memory 

Of the Bay State straw shop girls. 


H.S. F. [Henry S. Fish] 


Little is known of Henry S. Fish, the author of this and the following poem. He 
was an employee of the Star Mill at Middleborough in the late 1870s and early 
1880s and an amateur poet whose infatuation with the archetypal “straw shop 
girl’ is recorded in verse. Fish appears on the 1877 militia list for 
Middleborough and in 1880 was residing in Lucy White’s boarding house with 
other woolen mill workers. 
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Straw Shop Taffy 


“Well, I should snicker if I’d allowed 
Myself to be hushed by a female crowd 
That peddled nothing but straw shop gas, 
And had so much less brains than brass, 
One couldn’t let me peaceably pass. 

I’ve written for papers out of town; 
Poodles with quills have no renown, 
Amount to nothing, all can see, 

Without a chance to bark at me. 


Where’ve you been since eighty-two? 
Waiting, it seems, for your quills to grow, 
Like a fretful porcupine, to shoot 

At everything that doesn’t suit. 

And people snicker because they see 
You've barked so much up the wrong tree; 
Cried sour grapes, as much as to say, 
Your crowd despise me, anyway. 

And you've repented, got so blue 

Youre going to wear it; green might do, - 
‘Twould correspond with your actions, too. 
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In haste to give yourself away 

In the rink, and another foolish lay. 

I'll take no stock in that blue gown, 
That kind of taffy won’t go down; 

And the Straw Shop better be content 
To know I don’t hush worth a cent 
Youre in love; or you’d never advertise 
To be at the rink in electric dyes; 

I declare I’m sorry to pity your case, 
You suffer so for the Fishy race. 


And if I’ve broken your heart in two, 
Mend it up with Straw Shop glue; 

Then if you still feel “awfully bad,” 

Get an “electric blue” liver pad; 

Sell the quills and buy a cat, 

Give all the Straw Shop Taffy to that, 
When you collapse the world will know it, 
She died of loving the Star Mill poet. 


Henry S. Fish, March 1884 
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